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No Union with Slaveholders! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 

fr ‘Yes! 17 CANNOT BE DENIED—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
‘assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
‘SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second wag 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVFS—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre~ 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons ..... in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . Toeall government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 








OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’— John Quincy dams. 
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AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


To te Eprror or tre Loxpon Inquirer : 


CTIONS. 


An article in the London Anti-Slavery Advocate 
for January, containing an account of the Rev. 
Francis Bishop's protest against slavery, at a colla- 
tion given to the members of the Unitarian Conven- 
tion and their friends, then assembled at Balti- 
more, Maryland, ends with the remark that ‘ anoth- 
er English minister (myself) did not see fit to sup- 
port his brother in the manly testimony he bore 
against slavery.’ In reply to this remark, I beg to 
say that my motive for silence on that subject, on 
that occasion, was the same that prompted Mr. 
Bishop's speech, and this motive was, pity for the 
This Mr. B. himself.well knows; for imme- 
diately after the meeting, he asked me if I thought 
he was right in speaking as he did on that ocea- 
sion. I replied, * You certainly were right to do 
what you judged to be right, but the jadgment itself, 
I think, is a mistaken one. I believe you did harm 
rather than good to the slave by speaking of his 
wrongs at a meeting convened for such a different 
purpose.’ This was also the opinion of an intelli- 
gent member of the Baltimore Unitarian Society, 
who remarked, that probably almost all the mem- 
bers of this Society hate slavery as much as Mr. B. 
does; but that they believe the mention of the sub- 
ject, on such occasions, especially by a stranger to 
the country, rather tended to retard than promote 
of abolition. Which party was right, 
in their opinion, I[ will not now discuss; but, as 


s/ave 


' 
the cause 


Mr. B. well knows, the diff’rence between us was | 


noton the question whether slavery 1s a curse 


to be abolished, (for in this we both agreed,) but! 


is to whether his speech on that evening was likely 
to aid its abolition. He has, perhaps, in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Adrocate, or through soma 
other medium, been so kind as to correct the false 
impression which its January paragraph could 
scarcely fail to give to my friends. Lf it were not 
ibsolutely necessary that I should disabuse the 
minds of my many dear and honorable friends in 
England of the impression that the above paragraph 
would naturally convey, I should be ashamed to 
say what I have done in reference to slavery. Both 
in public and in private, I have borne testim my 
privately, in conversation with some of 
the best men in Boston; publicly, in an address 
lelivered to my own Society on the last Thanks- 
giving day; but, indeed, whether it be public or 
private, whether Baltimore speech or Boston ad- 
dress, of anything and everything that either of us 
haye yet done, we may well both be ashamed, in 
view of the work that remains to be done. 


May I now say a few words on the general sub- 
J 


against it; 


ject of abolition 
tionists to condemn all those as traitors to the 


cause of freedom, who happen to differ from them 


las to the best means of obtaining it for the slave, 
is plainly as irrational as it is unjust. 

| One great lesson abolitionists should surely 
learn from their past experience is, that every in- 


sinuation of unworthy motives in reference to those | 


who differ from them in judgment, every rash and 
ill-judged movement, however inspired by good in- 
|tention, every passionate word against slavehold- 
ers, every attempt thus to overcome evil, will as- 


suredly fail, and postpone instead of hastening the | 


lemancipation of the slave. Christ gives no wea- 
pons to his soldiers but those tempered in his own 
holy fire. As fur as [can judge from my short stay 
in the country, none of the present agencies for 
the purpose are competent to effect abolition. Some 
of them are known to every intelligent and impar- 
tial observer to have been the worst foes to the 
slave, and to have refastened his chains with ten- 
fold tightness, at the very time when they were be- 
jing loosened, and had well-nigh fallen off. I 
|strongly suspect that no direct aggression on sla- 


very, whether of speech or action, is to prosper. 


| Christianity is to be its victor, and Christianity has | 


jnever yet overthrown the edifices of ancient. evil 
|by assaulting their pinnacles, but by undermining 
ithe foundations on which they rest. A woman’s 
jtale has done and is doing more against sla- 
very, than the abolitionist’s sword. Christ did 
jnot level the tree of evil at a blow. He diffus- 
jed an atmosphere in which it could not live. 
| Slivery, is a branch of the tree of selfishness ; noth- 
jing can consume this tree but the fire of Christ’s 
jlove. A new and more powerful diffusion of this 
j spirit can alone consummate the destruction of sla 
jvery. Then is the minister of Christ the most 
jefficieht abolitionist, when by’ word and life he 
{spreads his spirit in his own particular church ; 
such mode of action is indirect and unostentatious, 
| but it was Christ’s mode, andit is sure. If the 
| North would speak to the South on this subject, as 
one brother to another, and with an earnest yet 
|kindly desire to do what it can in aiding to Te- 
jmove the evil, the South would listen ; but the best 
jargument is vain, when accompanied with menac- 
jing gesture. The gentle word of Christ is yet to be 
| spoken on this subject. Whence is it to come but 
|from his awakened church? At all events, let ab- 
|olitionists, while they differ in their plans of ac- 


jtion, honor one another’s motives, and learn that 
the spirit of truth now speaks with eloquent | 
j tongue, now lays its finger on its lip, and is silent. | 
I have to apologise, sir, for the length of this 
If too long for admission, will | 


; communication. 
j you curtail it according to your judgment? 
Respectfully yours, 


EDMUND SQUIRE, 


Minister of the Second Hawes’ Church, South Boston. 


| February Ist, 1853. 
} ————_—_—- 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


| Srr,—The letter of my friend, the Rev. Edmund 


The tendeney of certain aboli- 





it as his letter indicates. I can, however, truly 
lay, that my first knowledge of the existence of the 
|article was derived from the perusal of it after its 
| publication, nor was it till I yesterday received the 
lettér, from which I make the following extracts, 
\that I obtained any clue as to its authorship. 
| Were Tat liberty to mention the name of my cor- 
| respondent, it would command the respect of the 
readers of the Inguirer :—‘ Mr. Squire,’ he says, 
‘ writes evidently under the presumption that you 
were, to some extent, privy (sv at least I judge) to 
the article in the Advocate. I am certain, that un- 
til you saw it there, you could not have known of 
its existence ; and it must be as obvious as it is 
true, that it was written entirely from the report 
in the Christian Inquirer. . . . What does Mr. 5. 
think you were called upon to explain in the Advo- 
cate? It says Mr. 8. did not support your view : 
he says, love to the slave prevented him. I see no 
** false impression’? conveyed, and certainly nothing 
for you to interfere with.’ Being, however, thus 
called upon, [ have no hesitation in expressing my 
belief that Mr. Squire does from his heart abomi- 
nate slavery, and that [ heard when in America, 
from other sources, as well as from himself, that 
he had freely uttered his sense of its turpitude in 
private conversations. But I feel bound to say, 
at the same time, that I deem him quite wrong in 
regarding all references to the sin of slavery as in- 
appropriate at a Convention of Christian men, and 
under tle influence of a delusive hope, in thinking 
that the Church can ever be awakened to a sense 
of its duty, in connection with this fearful subject, 
if, by tacit consent, all-allusion to it is on such oc- 
casions to be forbidden. 

But, alas! the Church is not silent. It is worse 
|than silent. It speaks too often on the side of the 
oppressor. During my voyage to the United States, 
I became acquainted with a highly intelligent and 
agreeable fellow passenger, a resident of Charles- 
ton in South Carolina, who avowed to me that he 
was a small slaveholder. One day, when con- 
versing on the subject, he spoke very kindly of his 
slave nurse and her five children, though he did 
describe them as ‘ his property, and part of what 
he was worth in the world, and good any day for 
at least 2,000 dollars.’ * You seem,’ said I, ‘ to 
be interested in these children; are you getting 

them educated!’ *Oh, no,’ he replied, ‘the law 
will not permit that, and for wise and benevolent 
reasons. Now, the slaves are the happiest peasan- 
try in the world; but educate them, and you 
would make them miserable; you would excite 
hopes that can never be gratified ; you would, as it 
were, give them a taste for opium, and then tor- 
ture them by withholding the drug.’ ‘Do you 
think it right, then,’ L asked him, ‘to uphold an 
| institution that thus compels you systematically to 
jrepress the noblest faculties of the mind?’ ‘I 
should not,’ was his reply, ‘if I did not regard it 
as-a divine institution; we make it,’ he continued, 
‘a biblical question, and divines of the most 
eminent piety and learning have proved it to be 
accordant with the revealed decrees of God. If 
you come our way, I will procure you a trunk fall 
of such writings, for about two dollars.’ 

[ believe this to be no exaggeration. In news- 
/ papers and reviews, I constantly saw the Bible ad- 
duced in justification of slavery, and whilst travel- 

ling in the South, I met with a large octavo book of 
|637 pages, published last year at Natchez, by John 
Fletcher, of Louisiana, originally, to his shame be 
lit said, from New England, entitled ‘ Studies of 
Slavery,’ in which page after page of Hebrew and 
Greck citations are given from the Bible, with the 
view of-showing that slavery is divine. When at 
Richmond, too, in Virginia, I was recommended, 
at the Baptist Book Depository, as a cure for my 
| prejudices and .scraples, to read a discussion be- 
| tween Professor Wayland and the Rey. Dr. Fuller, 
in which the latter divine attempts to baptise slave- 
ry with Christiag sanctions. Oh! truly there is 
|nothing more sad than to see the Bible thus dis- 
| honored, and Christianity wounded in the house of 
her friends, by being pressed into the service of so 
dark and daring an insult to the majesty of God, 
and so gross an outrage on the most sacred rights 
lof man. Can we wonder, while this is the case, 
| that so many Christians in America should feel 
themselves compelled, out of reverence to God, and 
allegiance to Christ, to withdraw from the com- 
|munion of Christian churches? 
I am glad that Mr. Squire has borne his testi- 
|mony against slavery in an address to his Sogiety 
jon last Thanksgiving-day. This is like himself, 
jand what I should have expected from him. My 
friend, will, however, excuse me for saying that I 
‘cannot reconcile his doing so with the opinion that 
‘no direct aggression on slavery, whether of speech 
lor action, is to prosper,’ for an indirect testimony 
/on such a subject would in effect be no testimony 
at all. 
{ Mr. Squire quotes the opinion of a member of 
the Baltimore Convention, to the effect that my 
mention of the subject of slavery on that occasion 
would tend rather to retard than promote Abolition- 
ism, seeing that I was a ‘ stranger to the country.’ 
| This is an old objection. Nearly seventy years ago, 
our own Roscoe thus referred to it, in his touching 
poem on ‘ The Wrongs of Africa’ :— 


| 


I hear some veteran traificker in blood, 

Whose leisure—by repeated crimes precured— 
Is used to justify those crimes, reply :— 

‘< Peace to your declamation, nor presume 

To judge anotber’s feelings.—Is it yours, 

A stranger to the scene, to tell the cares, 

The anxious days, the busy, restless nights, 
Devoted to the succor of the slaves?” ’ 


But I do not think there were many present at 
the Convention in whom this spirit was called 
| forth. The President of the meeting, of whose 
| warm and friendly hospitalities I was a grateful 


|Squire, of Boston, United States, in the Inguirer of | pattaker during my stay in Baltimore, and several 
|Saturday week, on an article which appeared in | other gentlemen, for whom I entertain a deep and 
the Anti-Slavery Advocate for January, respecting | #fectionate respect, told me-that they thought it 


the remarks which.I felt it to be my duty 
y J 
on slavery, when called upon to speak at the 


to make | injudicious in me to introduce the topic on such an 


, occasion and in a slave State, but none of them ob- 


' Autumnal Unitarian Convention held in Baltimore jected to the course I had taken (at least, to me) 


‘last October, calls for some notice at my hands. 


on the ground of my not being an American citizen ; 


Mr. Squire complains of the paragraph in that | whilst, on the other hand, several ministers cordial- 
larticle which states, that ‘ another English minis- | !y thanked me for what I had said. All objectors 


\ter did not see fit to support his brother in the |4id me the justice to acknowledge that 


manly testimony he bore against slavery,’ and a 


pears to regard it as having been incumbent upon | the Convention by oy pm that such an utte- 
|me to come forward and defend him from the effect |Tance, even though it 

|of this paragraph, by certifying, what he says [| the country,’ 
well know to be the fact, that his silence was dicta- 
I confess that this 


|ted by ‘ pity for the slave.’ 
| view of my friend takes me entirely by surprise. I 
lshould be sorry, indeed, to be wanting in the 
\duties of friendship towards one whom I have 
known so long, and for whom [ entertain so sincere 
a regard; but I cannot see that I am, in this case, 
open to the charge. Had I known anything of the 
article in question before it appeared in print, I 
most probably should have requested the omission 
of the reference to Mr. Squire ; and I cannot but 
suspect that Mr. Squire must have imagined that 
the information upon which the article was found- 
ed was supplied by myself, or he would never have 
expected from me such an interference in regard 





to 


! sp ike 


| from a solemn sense of duty,.and I will not insult 


id come from ‘a stranger to 
y,’ would harden the heart of any 
against the dictates of justice or the claims of hu- 
manity.* 

And here I might conclude ; but I cannot do so 
without expressing my decided dissent from Mr. 


* I might, indeed, claim some right to speak to an 
American assemblage on the subject of slavery, on other 
than these of a common faith, and a common 
humanity. Ever since the Fugitive Slave Bill passed, I 
have, in the course of my labors as a minister at large, 
been called upon, from time to time, to aid the victims 
of this cruel and wicked law; and even now, asI write, 
I have two fugitives in my house, who have been driven 








Sept tees sent back once more into the house of 


* «*4 truce with declamation :*’ thus, methinks, “ 


Squire’s views as to the efforts of the Abolitionists. | 
He says that ‘some of them are well known to | 
every intelligent and impartial observer to have 
been the worst foes of the slave, and to have re- 
fastened his chains with tenfold tightness, at the | 
very time when they were being loosened, and had | 
well-nigh fallen off.’ I cannot but think that my | 
friend has, in this broad and sweeping statement, | 
caught up hastily and without examination an | 
assertion current in America, but, so far as I could | 
ascertain, utterly unsustained by any semblance of 
proof, I frequently heard such an opinion express- 
ed in the Northern States—chiefly, however, by 
those who show their pity for the slave by support- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Bill—but [ invariably asked 
in vain for the facts on which it was based; and 
whilst in the South, I could discover no trace o 
Psuch an influence. I think there is about as much 
reason in the remark, and no mrore, as there would 
be in the assertion that the efforts of the Tempe- 
rance Reformers in this country had riveted the | 
chains upon the drunkard with tenfold tightness. 

An eminent Unitarian clergyman of the United | 
States, not himself connected with the Abolition- | 
ists, told me some four years ago, that the progress 
of Anti-Slavery sentiment in America was, in his 
opinion, mainly owing to the unswerving fidelity, 
the single-minded devotedness, and the mag- | 
nanimous persistency of the Abolitionists ; and | 
all that I saw in the States went to confirm} 
this view. Even Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book | 
would haye called forth, I believe, no such gratify- | 
jing response as it has now awakened in the North- | 
lern States, had it been published twenty years ago, 
before the public mind and conscience had been, to | 
|some extent, roused up by the labors of these faith- | 
|ful pioneers ; and it is probable it would have been | 
denounced, as it now is in the Slave States, as a 
pestilent and mischievous book. 

I will not say that the Abolitionists have never | 
|gone, in their language, beyond the bounds of wis- | 
j}dom and justice ; that they have never, in the fervor | 
lof their zeal, overlooked admirable virtues in their | 
‘condemnation of what they deemed unfaithfulness | 
ito the cause of the down-trodden slave; but it} 
|seems to me petty and unworthy trifling to dwell) 
jon such things, and to forget their noble and mag- | 
jnanimous qualities, their self-denying Christian | 
| virtue, their steadfast fidelity to human freedom, 
itheir chivalric devotedness to the cause of the 
| oppressed, and their indomitable perseverance, | 

through good report and through evil, in the asser- | 

tion of the sacred and God-given rights of their | 

brethren in bonds. I venerated these noble men} 
and women, when at a distance from them, for their | 
|publie labors ; and since 1 have had the privilege 
jof mingling with them in the hours of svcial con- | 
jverse and privacy, I love them for their personal 
jand domestic virtues. | 
| 











I would not be a defender of language needless- 4 
jly harsh and severe, but, to use the words of Chan- 
|ning when noticing a similar charge against Mil-| 
jton, ‘we must not mistake Christian benevolence 
jas if it had but one voice, that of softentreaty. It! 
ean speak in piercing and awful tones.» And, | 
truly, when I witnessed, in Richmond, on the 4th | 
and 5th of August, last year, the cruel separation | 
and breaking up of families at the slave auctions ; ; 
—when I saw unmanly insults offered to defence- | 
less women, to daughters in the presence of their 
mother, to the mother in the presence of her chil-| 
dren ;—when I beheld a poor emaciated young | 
woman, trembling on the verge of the grave, drag- | 
ged to the block by order of the Commissioner of | 
the Virginian Court of Chancery, and sold to pay | 
the debts of her owner ;—when I witnessed the | 
jeers and scoffs which the poor victim’s suffering 
no pag called forth ;—when I heard exe dollar | 
bid for her, by way of ridicule in the midst of a! 
volley of brutal laughter, and afterwards saw her | 
knocked down for fifteen dollars ;—when I looked | 
on the scarred and naked backs of men, women, | 
and children, who were thus treated like human | 
cattle ;—when I witnessed other proceedings at | 
these sales, too grossly shocking and flagrantly in- | 
decent to admit of even the most general and guard- | 
ed description,.no human language could adequate- 
ly express the feelings which stirred my spirit to | 
its centre. I cannot, therefore, regard it as an un- 
pardonable offence, if the men and women, whose | 
minds are constantly dwelling upon atrocities such | 
as these, should sometimes be moved to cry aloud | 
in terms of solemn warning and burning indigna- 
tion. I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS BISHOP. 
Liverpool, 9th-March, 1853. 





From the British and Foreign A. 8. Reporter for April. | 
ADDRESS TO.CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society are about to issue the following 
address to Christians of all denominations in the 
United. Kingdom, with a view to call their atten- 
tion, and especially that of Christian Ministers, to 
the extensive sanction and support afforded to the 
system of slavery, by the ePone: 4a of the Southern 
and Northern States of the American Union. The 
Committee trust that the various religious denom- 
inations in this country will respond to the ap- | 
peal now made, by a cordial and unanimous ap- 
proval of the suggestions it contains, and by 
taking immediate action upon them. 
ADDRESS. 

__ The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society deem it their imperative duty, at 
the present juncture, earnestly to call the atten- 
tion of Christians of all denominations in the 
United Kingdom, and especially of Christian Min- 
isters, to the subject of American Slavery ; and to 
invite their active cooperation for the abolition of 
a system which is so opposed to the precepts and 
the practice of the Christian Religion. 

The strength of the anti-slavery cause has ever 
consisted in the maintenance of the principle, that 
‘slavery is a sin, and a crime before God ;’ nor 
can too great prominence be given to this oft-re- 
peated assertion of the great and men whose 
names are to be found in illustrious association 
witli the question of abolition. While, hc wever, 
the Committee rejoice in the belief, that the great 
body of Christians in this country concur in this 
opinion, it is a pees fact, that with extremely 
few exceptions, their co-religionists in the Southerr 
States of the American Union not onl repudiate 
it, but declare slavery to be a divine institution, 
sanctioned and even enjoined by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to which it is the duty of its victims to 
submit without complaint. This wicked doctrine 


heresy of the Southern churches. With some ex- 
ceptions, (and it is to be hoped not an inconsiderable 
number,) their ministers remain culpably silent on 
the subject of slavery, as a sin, and either avoid 
all allusion to it, or, what is worse, attempt to pal- 
liate it, wresting passages of Scripture to justify 
their error. Some of their most eminent theolo- 
gians and ministers haye openly defended the 
cruel and iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law, and re- 
commended compliance with it as an act of Chris- 
tian duty, apparently regardless of its manifold 
violations of the spirit and the literal precepts of 
the Divine faw. The great body of the Northern 
churches freely throw open their pulpits to minis- 
ters who notoriously defend slavery, and, moreover, 
admit to Christian fellowship men directly impli- 
cated in that enormous iniquity. Thus do they 
strengthen the bonds of the slave, by affording 
countenance to those who hold him in so degraded 
a condition, or who are directly instrumental in 
encouraging others to do it. Further, several of 
the religious associations act in guilty subservien- 
cy to the Slave Power, and follow the temporizing 
policy or the more flagitious example of these min- 
isters and churches. 

The American Board for Foreign Missions and 
the American Home Misstonary Socicty are implicat- 
ed, to a considerable extent, in the sanction of 
slavery. The former ‘has slaveholders for offi- 
cers, corporate members, agents, missionaries and 
members of Mission Churches ;’ while the latter 
‘has not less than fifty-six churches in slave 
States, all open to the reception of slaveholders.’ 
Moreover, it throws its wgis over the system, in 
the persons of some of its professed converts 
among the heathen. 

The American Bible Society has repeatedly refus- 
ed contributions tendered on the express condition 
that Bibles should be given to the slaves. At its 
first great distribution, it expressly abstained 
from extending to the slave community the advan- 
tage of this measure, leaving destitute of these 
means of spiritual comfort and enlightenment, the 
great bulk of the slave population of the country. 
Jt is, however, an encouraging sign, that under 
the pressure of public opinion, this Association is 
manifesting at leaat an appearance of progress, 
having recently announced that it is undoubtedly its 


| duty to furnish a copy of the Scriptures to any 


slave that can read. 

The American Tract Society and the American 
Sunday School Union prepare, publish and circu- 
late tracts against every sin forbidden in the Dee- 
alogue, except that particular form of sin which 
involves the violation of nearly the entire code. 
They also refuse to give currency to works which 
contain a testimony against slavery, or they ex- 


purgate from their publications nearly every pas-- 
| sage in whieh it is condemned. 


Thus they notonly 
lay under ban a large portion of the most brilliant 
and sterling efforts of human genius, including works 
whieh have for their express object the promotion 
of Christian knowledge, but by systematic mutila- 
tion and garbling, compel the common Christian 
literature of the English lauguage to bear false 
witness. One effect of this insidious policy is, to 
perpetrate a libel upon the memory of those 
truly great and noble men whose names are alike 
inseparably connected with the cause of Christian- 
ity and the rights of the oppressed. 

In consequence of this awful perversion of 
Christianity in the Southern churches ; of this ex- 
tensive dereliction of duty on the part of those of 
the North ; and of the culpable policy of the Reli- 
gious bodies above specified, the Slave Power 
triumphantly points to the teachers of the Gos- 
pel, as its friends and champions, and intrenches 
itself behind the church as an impregnable bul- 
wark,. 

The result of this unholy alliance between a 
nominal Christianity and slavery has been to ag- 
gravate the oppressiveness and cruelty of the sys- 
tem, and to plunge its victims into a state of 
the deepest mental and moral darkness. Laws 
have been enacted rendering it a penal offence to 
teach slaves to read. The word of God is not 
allowed to be preached to them, except ina garbled 
form ; and when Bibles have been offered to such 
of them as could read, the individuals making the 
offer have been summarily punished. But as 
though it were not enough that more than three 
millions of human beings should be condemned to 
life-long labor without wages, stimulated only by 
the lash; that husbands and wives, parents and 
children should be remorselessly separated; that 
against a white man, the testimony of a slave 
should be held inadmissible, and that he should 
be virtually unprotected by law against the most 
revolting barbarities; fresh legislation has been 
recently invoked to render his condition yet more 
hopeless. 

The importance of bringing the action of the 
churches, and especially of Christian ministers, 
in America, to bear upon the question of slavery, 
has at various times claisned the serious attention 
of the Committee, and of the friends of the slave 
in this country. 

The effect which such a mode of action is likely 
to produce upon this enormous evil is most power- 
fully 1 gp in the following sentiment, ex- 
pressed by the Rev. Albert Barnes—a name de- 
servedly honored on both sides of the Atlantic : 

‘ There is not vital energy enough—there is not 
power of influence and numbers enough, out of the 
church, to sustain it, (slave’ p hey every reli- 
gious denomination in the Saad ch itself from all 
connection with slavery, without saying a word 
against others; let the time come when in all 
the mighty denominations of Christians it can be 
announ that the evil has ceased with them for 
ever; and let the voice of each denomination be 
lifted up in kind but firm and solemn testimony 
against the system—with no ‘“ mealy’’ words, 
with no attempt at apology, with no effort to 
throw the. suered shield of religion over so great 
an evil, and the work is done. There is no public 
sentiment im this land—there could be none 
created—that would resist such a testimony ; there 
is no power out of the church that could sustain 
slavery an hour, if it were not sustained 1n it.’ 

In the great Anti-Slavery Conventions held in 
London in 1840 and 1843, which were attended by 
a large number of ministers of all denominations, 
resolutions were proposed, urgently recommending 
the several Christian communities to consider 
whether it was not their incumbent duty to separ- 
ate from their communion all persons notoriously 
implicated in the maintenance of slavery, who, 
after being faithfully warned, in the spirit of the 


\evog their homes, their wives and their children, to. 


Gospel, should continue in the sin of holdi i 
po man as slaves. These ‘ —— 
ed the unanimous a val the Conventions, 
which, in a most pr ren and/emphatic manner, 
expressed ma sense of the importance of the 
measures were called tamp wi 

their online nr in _ 


is notoriously advocated by the Southern Churches, 
many of which are directly involved in the guilt 
of the system by holdi pHi as ehurch proper- 
ty, whilst not a few of the pastors are tednatitas 

ve-owners. Such deplorable conduct on the 
_ of ministers and churches in the South has 
rought a scandal upon the various religious de- 


In now again bringing this ‘ 
nominations there, and upon those in the North | notice of the Christian public, meh ante te 


that are in communion with them. It has also 
ly contributed to the spread of infidelity, by 
bringing Christianity itself into disrepute. 
But very many of the churches in the Northern 
or free States are aleo deeply tainted with this! 


cogent means 

of awakening all who are implicated in slayehold- 
i to a sense of its enormous sinfulness, and of the 
rT in which it is held by Christian com- 
munities, the committee disclaim any intention or 
desire of dictating to the latter the terms of their 








fellowship. But they have a solemn duty to per- 
form. It may be objected by some, that slavery 
has been removed from British soil, and therefore 
it is not our province to interfere in order to effect 
its eradication in foreign lands. The emphatic 
reply is, that no civilized nation can remain unaf- 
fected by a system, which, though operating afar 
off, brings disgrace upon civilization; that no pro- 
fessedly Christian nation can view the perpetra- 
tion of an enormous iniquity by another people pro- 
fessing the same religion, without feeling that 
their common faith is outraged and scandalized ; 
and no Christian church ought to lie under the 
disgrace of such outrage and seandal, without 
remonstrating with its perpetrators, in a Christian 
spirit, and as a solemn act of duty; nor can it 
consistently continue to hold fellowship with 
them, if, after admonition, they persist in their 
sin. 

At the present time, when, by a concurrence of 
circumstances, some of a deeply painful, ‘others of 
a more cheering character, the attention of the 
whole civilized world has been especially tarned 
towards American Slavery, the committee feel it 
to be incumbent upon them strenuously to recom- 
mend Christians of all denominations in the 
United Kingdom, and especially Christian Minis- 
ters, to adopt towards such of their brethren in 
America as are involved in the guilt of slavery, a 
specific course of action, based on the principles 
embodied in this appeal. Asa first step, the com- 
mittee would respectfully suggest that és should 
address to their corresponding denominations in 
the United States, a solemn and Christian remon- 
strance against the guilt and sin of slaveholding, 
entreating them to bear an open and uncompromis- 
ing testimony against it, and to use their influence 
to effect its immediate removal. 





From the British Banner of March 30. 
THE PRO-SLAVERY CHURCH OF 
AMERICA, 


To rue Eprror or tue Britis Banner : 

Sir—The importance of the religious bodies of 
this country taking decisive action on the subject 
of American Slavery at their forthcoming meetings, 
is clearly exhibited in the following facts and figures, 
compiled by the Rey. Edward Mathews, the re- 
spected agent of the American Baptist Free Mis- 
|sion Society, which show how fearfully implicated 
| the ministers and chérches of America are in the 
infamous guilt of the ‘ peculiar institution’ ;— 








sd “Ministers. Members. Slaves. 

rotestant Episco- a2 ‘ 
pallens, P 1,504 73,000 88,000 
Presbyterians, 4,578 490,259 77,000 
| Baptists, 8,018 948,867 226,000 
Methodists, ; 6,000 1,250,000 219,563 
Other Denominations, 3,514 530,196 60,000 
Total, 23,614 3,892,322 660,563 


Such is Mr. Mathews’ incontrovertible state- 
|ment, which shows the reason of the almost uni- 
| versal reereancy of the churches, both North and 
| South, to the great cause of human freedom. 

These facts prove the frightful criminality of 
the American Church, without my quoting the 
blasphemies of such priestly apostates as Drs. 
Spring, Parker, and Cox, who maintain that there 
isno higher law than the Fugitive Slave Law. 
‘The Right Reverend’ Bishop Hopkins, of Ver- 
mont, says, ‘ What effect had the Gospel in doing 
away with slavery’ None whatever.’ Whose 
| fault is that, worthy Bishop? You, and such as 
| you, with the Bible in your hands, and as Christ's 
professed representatives, uphold American slayo- 
ry, and then try to make the Gospel of liberty re- 
sponsible for your wickedness! Sir, this is impi- 
ety the most outrageous—hypocrisy the most ap- 
palling ! 

Just look, fora moment, at the conduct of the 
clergymen of the North, who, like Bishop Hopkins 
and Gardner Spring, support ‘ Southern rights,’ as 
they are called, and the accursed Fugitive Slave 
Law. They, professedly the ministers of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, the foe of tyrants, living in the light 
of the free States, where they can see the iniquity 
of slavery with greater clearness than if they had 
been born and bred amid its contaminating influ- 
ences, give publicly, and from the pulpit, their 
sanction to a system which degrades three millions 
and a half of human beings to the rank of mere 
‘ chattels,’ articles of merchandise—which pre- 
vents them from learuing to read the Bible—which, 
in the State of Louisiana, —o we Sunday- 
school teacher or minister of the Gospel who ad- 
mits them into his Sunday school ; for the first of- 
fence, a fine of $500, and for the second, death— 
(hear it, ye Sunday School Union !)—which allows 
of no legal marriage among the slaves—which mer- 
cilessly divides families—which affords the slave 
no legal protection against being worked to death— 
and which shamelessly subjects down-trodden wo- 
manhood to outrages which I dare not record on 
paper! This is the slavery which is defended b 
a large proportion of the Divines of the North. 
They are as bad as, if not worse than, their South- 
ern brethren, Would that they heard, year by 
year, the voice of the churches of Britain telling 


them, in tones of thunder, of their perfidy to Christ, 
a reins upon millions of those fur whom He 
ied. 

Bat what have the ministers and churches of the 
North done to put down abolitionism? Finding 
the spread which the thorough anti-slavery prin- 
ciples of the American Anti-Slavery Society (not 
Tappans) were making in the churches, as well as 
out of them, they raised against that noble organ- 
ization the mean and cowardly ery of ‘ infidelity’— 
a ery which has met with but little suecess in 
America, but which, to the astonishment of every 
body who knows its history, has been raised in 
this country. The American Anti-Slayery Societ 
consists of persons belonging to various denomi- 
nations, most of them ‘orthodox’ in their religious 
creed ; others, no doubt, not so; but no religious 
question unconnected with slavery is allowed to be 
introduced at any of the Society's meetings. Un- 
sectarianism must necessarily be a feature of every 
national movement; and he who opposes the ad- 
mission of a hater of slavery into a Society formed 
for its abolition is a bigot. 

Your faithful servant, 


F. W. CHESSON. 





; mrad samatom iN Iuurors. The Alton 
Illinois) , Courier proves, by actual statistics, that 
the negro of p Faas Illinois is de- 
creasing. a line ee the centre of 
—— county, and taki the counties 
south of that line, it is proved, by a comparison of 
marae Sy ee 7 f thi 

nerease of this 
class of inhabitants, in other mee, constitut- 
ing 4a j , there has been a decrease, 
amounting in 


to 124. The Courier 
argues from this, that all alarm about the increase 
of free negroes is unfounded.—New York Evan- 
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THOMAS CORWIN AND THE ABOLI- 
TIONISTS. 
Cixcrxxatt, Ohio, April 8th, 1853. 
_ To rae Eprrors or raz Enquirer: In the En- 
uirer of this date, you have the following extract 
om the Southern Patriot, of the ‘ piquant say- 
ings of the inimitable Tom’ :—‘ He said they were 
a whining, canting, praying set of fellows, who kept 
regular books of debt and eredit with the Almighty. 
They would lie and cheat all the week, and 
pray off their sins on Sunday. If they steal a 
negro, that made a very large entry to their credit, | 
and would cover @ multitude of peceadilloes and 
frauds. This kind of entry they were always glad 
to make, because it cost them nothing. When 
they could not steal a negro, they gave something 
in charity for the extension of the Gospel, and then 
commenced .a system of fraud and cheating, till 
they thought they had balanced accounts with 
their God.’ And you add: * He has, as is under- 
stood, purchased property in Kentucky, as 4 resi- 
ence. 
, Whether Thomas Corwin includes me, who have | 
contended, in my own State, for emancipation on| 
the soil, among the Abolitionists, I know not. It is) 
the policy of the slave party and the renegades to | 
render odious the most ultra of the opponents of | 
slavery, and then use that odium for the overthrow | 
of all the friends of justice and liberty. For my} 
art, 1 am willing to come under his eategory ; 
Rr inasmuch as I would use all the opponents of} 
slavery in the world for its overthrow, so I suet 
not avoid the consequences of my associations. | 
At one time, the Abolitionists are held up as invid-| 
jous knaves; at another, as one idea fanatics, who} 
are void of moral responsibility, and unfit to ad-| 
minister any Government! They cannot be both! 
They are neither one nor the other. But I do not| 
yropose to defend them—history will do that—) 
Pat to repel the calumny of the ex-Secretary. If) 
the Abolitionists were as base as Corwin rep- | 
resents them, it is right they should be exposed, | 
Although a war of personalities 18 always repug- | 
nant to a gentleman, yet if he thinks they are | 
necessary, (even though they are not,) as he says, 
I have no objections to the utterance. 

But when Thomas Corwin tells not only what is | 
untrue, but what I know he believes to be untrue, | 
not only in self-defence, but the instincts of a gen- | 
erous indignation at unprovoked and ungrateful | 
wrong, compels me to hold him up to public repro-| 
bation. 

When Mr. Clay was the candidate for the Presi- 
dency, in 1844, Thomas Corwin and I spoke daily 
fora long time through Ohio, incompany, That 
battle was fought, in the North at least, upon anti- 
slavery —‘ abolition ’—principles ; the friends of 
slavery perpetuation -being avowedly in favor of 
the annexation of Texas, with a view of keeping 
up a balance of power in the Senate, by the acquisi- 
tion of more slave States ; and the friends of Jef- 
fersonian republicanism, holding that slavery was 
an evil—tolerated, but to be extinguished in due 
time, North and South—standing for H, Clay, and 
against Texas annexation. I came from a slave 
State, embittered in my feelings against the slave 
party by recent personal and political contests, yet} 
in the speeches made by Thomas Corwin, the | 
slaveholders were so heartily denounced, that my| 
sensibilities as a Southern man were feontinually | 
susceptible. I am an habitual reader of William 
L. Garrison’s Liberator, and Garrison never sur-| 
passed him in heartfelt hatred of slavery and| 
slaveholders. His now slaveholding friends will | 
gather some idea of his abated ire, when they | 
review his celebrated speech in the Senate, where 
he awarded me and other volunteers in Mexico | 
his aspirations of ‘bloody’ hands and hospitable | 

raves!’ But what struck me as most remarkable 
in the ‘inimitable Tom’ was his indulgence in} 
‘ whining, canting and praying,’ in his speeches ! | 
I have been in the furor of revivals and the wild} 
enthusiasm of the bivouacked camp-meeting, and| 
never did earnest Methodist parson move me to| 
tears like the ‘ inimitable Tom !’ And to such ex-) 
tremes did ‘ Tom’ carry his scriptural quotations) 
that he got to be a decided bore ; and I severely} 
criticised his want of taste—and what was, to! 
me, irreverent as the slave Christians would have | 
me—almost blasphemy ! 











H® then defended him-| 
self upon the ground that no people were so con- 
scientious and deyout as these same Abolitionists, | 
whom he now denounces as consummate knaves ! | 
If the Abolitionists ‘ cheat ’ and ‘ steal,’ the re- | 
roach comes with a bad grace from the chief; 
wneficiary of the Gardiner swindle! And how- | 
ever guilty we may be, it adds but little to our} 
penitence to be lectured by aman who now has, 
dishonestly, our money in his pocket ! | 
The truth is, Thomas Corwin is nothing else but} 
a mercenary renegade. Of humble origin and a! 
professed Whig, there has been no time in the last | 
twenty years that he could have been elected to 
office without the votes of the abolitionists and| 
laborers of Ohio. With considerable flippancy of 
speech, caricature, mimicry, and pantomime, add- | 
ed to his soubriquet of the ‘ waggon-boy’ and} 
his professed abolitionism, he ascended much 
higher in the political scale than his talents or| 
true merits deserved. He aspired to lead the libe- 
ral party in these States by steady efforts, which | 
culminated in his notorious Mexican-war speech— 
which sealed his career in that direction ; for it! 
outraged his opponents and disgusted the true) 
friends of freedom in these States—proved him a} 
mere partizan and politician, and not a statesman | 
of enlarged and practical views, who only can em- 
body into action the aspirations and dicta of the 
devotees of liberty—who, by their fanaticism and 
martyrdom, break down all forms and barriers to 
progress! Like all secondary men in mental and 
moral development, he gave away when the pelt-| 
ings of the storm which he raised came on. He} 
determined at once to return to the enemy. Dur- 
ing the long time that the friends of freedom, un 
der General Taylor, fought for the Jeffersonian 
idea and against the ‘ platforms,’ Tom, who was 
never fit for anything but speech, spoke not! His 
treachery was anticipated and developed in his) 
reward—a Cabinet appointment! His membership | 
of an administration, which will go down infa-| 
mous, as attempting to revive and enforce in this) 
land the cast-off attributes of British tyranny, 
constructivedreason, has forever placed him along- 
side with Burr and Arnold! But what cares the | 
Gardiner for reputation! With the satires of| 
Horace he doubtless is familiar, and ‘smiles as} 
often as he contemplates the money in his chest!’ 
That he should now, late in life, be compelled to 
leave Ohio, who nurtured him into eminence, and 
whose honor and interests he has ungratefully 
abused, is pitiable ; but I beg that he will not pay 
my native State the poor compliment of making it 
his place of refuge. Slavery, she inherited in 
common with her sisters; but, unlike Austria and 
France, and other home aristocracies, she nobly 
challenges discussion, and in preferring the liberty 
of the press and speech to any local and temporary 
institution, she shows a people of at elements 
of character, of progress! Like all brave people, 
the power they have they exercise with mercy ; 
and while they are justly jealous of their own 
rights, they are regardful of those of others. 
Such a State, where honor, pecuniary and per- 
sunal, constitute characteristic elements of social 
osition aud political power, is not the place for 
omas Corwin! I advise him to go further 
South, if even there he can find men poor enough 
in self-esteem to trust a traitor or honor a rene- 
gade! Your obedient servant, 


C. M. CLAY. 








THE ‘KEY’ IN ENGLAND. 


A London letter to the Traveller, speaking of the 
appearance of the ‘ Key,’ in London, says :— 


‘We are presented with a handsome octavo 
volume of more than 500 pages, in the advertise- 
ment to which Messrs. Low, Son & Co., the pub- 
lishers, state that they ‘have secured to Mrs. 
Stowe the protection of the ee copyright laws 
in favor of this and all other editions of the work.’ 
They also mention as ‘a fact perhaps unparalleléd 
in the annals of literature,’ that the whole work 
was put in type, printed, bound, and offered for 
sale, within four days from the regeipt of the 
original copy. This haste was , the laws 
requiring that it be first published here, in order 
to secure the author's interest. It is an elegant 
book, sold at $2.50. - 

Another edition was issued by Messrs. Clarke, 
Beeton & Co., within five days after, which sells at 
84 cents. More than ten thousand of this edition 
were taken by the London booksellers alone, on the 
first day of its publication. And I may mention 
here, as a si es ek oe ene 
Majesty the te @ messenger to 
Messrs. Low & Son, ony | cot of its publica- 





ral humanity says, Give it to him; but I begin to 


-and starve to death. My friends, God is the best 


tion, with a special request for the first copy issued, 
without regard to the style of binding. 

It was an unfortunate day for the slaveholding 
interest when it provoked Mrs. Stowe to the pre- 
paration of this work. The apologists and defend- 
ers of American slavery have raised a spirit which 
it will not be easy for them to lay again. 
world is too deeply interested in this question to 
rest satisfied with their denial of the truth of Mrs. 
Stowe’s picture. 

As the Cabin found its way from house to house, 
and nation to nation, the question most naturally 
and most frequently suggested was :— Is this a true 
representation of a system now existing in Ameri- 
ca! In this Key, we have Mrs. Stowe’s answer. 

Of its merits, the Literary Examiner thus speaks: 
‘It is a book which most certainly will not weaken 
the impression that exists among thousands of Eng- 
lish readers of the humanity and the genius of the 
author ef Uncle Tom’s Cabin—while it contains 
narrated scenes of Mrs, Stowe’s actual experience, 
as pathetic, as humorous, as deeply tragic, as the 
most celebrated scenes of ber novel, it presents 
also, from other sources, such details of terror and 
of misery, such appalling and irresistable evidence 
of what slavery really and undisguisedly is, and 
which no humanity or kindness can ever make 
other than it is—that the effect produced by the 
novel [the Cabin] cannot but be inferior to that 
which may be expected from its successor, if not 
in the vividness of the impression at first produced, 
most certainly in the intensity and duration of the 
final emotions produced.’ 

So far as reviews of the Key have appeared here, 
and there are not a few of them already, they aH, 
with one consent, agree that Mrs. Stowe has fully 
made out her case. If there is any exception, it is 
some minor point. And the general sentiment, so 
far as expressed is, ‘ We shall not hear any more 
now about the exaggerations of Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 





ECONOMICAL ASPECT OF SLAVERY. 

We copy the following brief sketch of a speech de- 
livered before the Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Convention, 
on Tuesday of last week, by Mr. Garrison, from the 
Cincinnati Gazette of the 21st inst. : 


The resolutions on the economical aspect of 
Slavery being under consideration, Mr. Garrison 
remarked : I see before me a manly ahd womanly 
gathering; and [ am constrained to believe that you 
are here to consider impartially what may be pre- 
sented to you. You may all receive or reject, it is 
your prerogative ; you are not compelled to agree 
with me, but I hope you will candidly hear. If 
Abolitionists have done nothing else for the world, 
they have rendered it incalculable service, in vindi- 
eating freedom of speech and the press. They are 
the last men to turn their backs to opposition, ‘and 
they have made their platform a free one, as much 
so for their opponents as for themselves. But they 
who say it is a bad cause, and that Slavery can be 
vindicated, dread the platform, and take refuge in 
backbiting and slander, demonstrating their want 
of argument. The Abolitionists are the only true 
friends of the Slaveholder. They are as much in- 
terested in his welfare as in that of the slave. 


Theirs is no personal controversy ; a | have no 
malignant feeling to gratify, but are willing to saf- 


fer misrepresentation and caricature, and endure to 
the end, biding their time for the judgment of pos- 
terity in their favor. We frankly confess that 
what it was not possible for Jesus to do, we can- 
not do; if, with all Aés love and wisdom, he could 
not conduct the cause of reform without offending 
any, we cannot. I expect to see some levity in the 
reception of our resolutions. : 

Some people are not deeply concerned in the wel- 
fare of anybody, and look at everything in a per- 
sonal sense; and so when we speak of slaveholders 
severely, they say we would like to see them wel- 
tering in their blood. So far from this, we are 
anxious for their safety, their moral reputation, and 
their property, that it should become bona fide 
property. We take the peace principle as our 
guide, and say to the slave, Hope in God! In the 
West Indies, the abolitionists were accused of ex- 
citing a bloody insurrection ; but as long as the 
slaves knew they were laboring for them, they were 
quiet; but when the slaveholders had persuaded 
them otherwise, insurrection was frequent. So in 
our country. Down to the time of the commence- 
ment of the Anti-Slavery enterprise, there were in- 
surrections all over the South; but since, there 
have been none; and the reason is, the slaves are 
trusting for deliverance through this enterprise, 
and if the South would jeopardize itself, let it make 
the slave believe the enterprise is going down. I 

ropose to say a word on the pocket question. I 
ot that if the Anti-Slavery enterprise cannot be 
vindicated here, we must give it up. 

If it will not work well pecuniarily, it must go 
down. God has consulted the pecuniary interests 
of his children as much as any, and the best thing 
for any man, so far as his pocket is concerned, is to 
obey His laws to the very letter. This is not specu- 
lation. 
destitution, degradation and oppression everywhere 
seen ; will you tell me this is the result of obedience 
to God? It isthe reverse—it is because men do not 
trust in God, but in themselves. It concerns us to 
know what true principle is, and that it is not vio- 
lated. God is an infinite political-economist ; all he 
has commanded is in view of all the results to our 

hysical, intellectual and moral nature. It cannot 
e disguised that there is a good deal of hesitancy 
in coming up to anti-slavery work, because it is 
thought emancipation will work badly ; trade will 
be destroyed if we offend the South ; in the abstract, 
abolition is well enough, but in practice it is vot 
well. Now, consequences are ever wrapped up in 
principle. Give me principle and I am not con- 
cerned for consequences, for God has provided for 
all desirable won results in all principles. He 
gives me the principle and commands me to trust 
it, and it shall go well with me. He is the best 
economist who adheres to principle. 

We should not be concerned for consequences. I 
remember having read in England, in a little booke| 
a supposition illustrative of this caring for conse- 
quences. I am walking in the street, and am met 
by a poor famished man, who asks a trifle to buy 
pa ed to keep bim from starvation. My natu- 


think of consequences, and I say, ‘ if I give, he may 
go to market and get a bad piece of meat, and eat- 
ing it, sicken. The consequences may be bad; Ill 
not give him the money. But I think again, and 
say, if he sickens, it may bring him to reflection and 
repentance ; I'll give it to him. Again I think; he 
may die from his sickness and his soul go to hell ; 
I'll not give. Again, if he dies and goes to hell, 
his end may be a salutary warning to others; I 
guess I'll give it to him.’ This comes of consider- 
ing consequences; [ hold in my hand a book, 
revered by this people as the Word of God. Read 
what it says of consequences. The*prophet Isaiah, 
58th chap., represents God as commanding to let 
the oppressed go free and break every yoke. If he 
had said not a word about consequences, we should 
trust and obey him. But hear :— 

‘Then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thine health shall spring forth ae 
‘The Lord shall guide thee continually, and 
satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy 
bones ; and thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and as a well of water whose waters fail not. 
And they that shall be of thee shall build the old 
waste places. Thou shalt be called the Repairer of 
the Breach, the Restorer of paths to dwell in.’ 

What a magnificent cluster of glorious promises ! 
Now, this people are Bible believers, and yet they 
give the lie to God. They say, No: if we break the 
yoke, our throats will be cut ;,we shall lose trade 

ymaster ; He pays every man as he goes alon 
in well-doing. I know men have gone to the stake 
‘for well-doing, but they had in their souls a rich 
reward. Why be afraid of losing trade if you offend 


the South! What is it compared with the North 
in enterprise, wealth and ts! This nation 
is the North. The South is dependent. Talk of 


the South withdrawing! It is, as Mrs. Maria 
Child said, ‘ as if the town paupers should declare 
they would withdraw from the town, if they did 
not have more roast beef and plum pudding.’ 
Pe é os what it —_—- the 28th 
chapter of Deut. of the consequences of hearkeni 

to the Lord ; how it closes— thou shalt lend coin 
al cpetaae a ee: ee is what I 
ea , ® fall popket. is a good 
paymaster. look at the eurses s 
in the same chapter, on those who refuse to hear 
and obey. I see nothing miraculous in all this—it 


The| slavery were abolished to-morrow, no man need 


Look over the world, and on the famine, | 


s enough that Charleston should have kicked our Agent 





Sot ee 

But we are of the millions of in 
slaves, and asked if we oe 
all this. Emanci not touch an atom 
property. The value of the slave is in what he 


can produce. A man will work better for ‘mas 


ter Cash’ than for ‘ master Lash.’ You know the 
familiar saying, that it can be told whether a 
man works by the day or job by the sound of his 
hammer. It is human nature, and is the same 
under a black skin as a white one. No kind plant- 
er ever repented remunerating his slaves. If 


change his position. The slaves are wanted—all 
they want is pay, and then no bowie knives or 
chains or dogs will be necessary, and everybody 
will be safe. The slaveholder is a man and a 
brother, and we would do him pee. Statistics 
on the subjects are overwhelmingly against slave- 

, ina pecuniary point of view. The county of 
Essex, in Massachusetts, produces more than the 
State of South Carolina. 

God speaks in figures as well as in other things. 
He actualizes as He s along. But it is said 
that in the West Ipdia Islands the estates are run- 
ning down, and bankruptcy is peas Well, 
those estates were built up with blood, and ought 
to run down. But the prices of lands are not go- 
ing down; the emancipated do not complain; 
they are getting possession of the estates, and 
work when they please ; and that is good, is it not! 
Nodoubt we shall suffer some from abolition, tempo- 
rarily. Sup we do; so did our revolutionary 
fathers. John Hancock offered all the ships he 
owned on the altar of Liberty. Are not we of 
revolutionary stock? Let us be willing to suffer, | 
if it must be so; but remember, that the longer we | 
put the matter off, the more we shall suffer. | 
* Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of| 
salvation.’ 


THE LIBERATOR. 
Mo Union with Gavefotbers, 


BOSTON, APRIL 29, 1853. 











OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of Tue American ANTI- 
Stavery Society will be held in the city of NEW 
YORK, at tus CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOM, No. 
539 Broapway, on Wepnespay, May llth, 1853, 
commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Tut Business Meetines of the Society will be held 
in the large Commirree Room of the same building, on 
the Arrernoon of Wepynespay, May 11th, and on 
Tuurspay. It is very desirable that large delegations 
from all parts of the country shall be in attendance, not 
only at the public Anniversary, but at these subsequent 
private meetings for the transaction of important busi- 
ness in relation to proposed operations of the Society 
for the ensuing year. 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, Presipent., 


Wenpect Pururps, 


3 : « 
Sypney H. Gay, } SECRETARIES. 








SLAVE-TRADING IN BOSTON. 

We congratulate the business public of Boston on 
the opening of a new branch of trade. The attention 
of capitalists and men of enterprise, generally, is in- 
vited to the following advertisement in the Courier of 
Tuesday last :-— 


© 4 RARE CHANCE FOR CAPITALISTS! FOR 

4A, SALE—The PULASKI HOUSE, at Savannah, 
and Furniture, and a number of PRIME NEGROES, 
accustomed to Hotel business. 

The subscriber, desirous to retire from business, of- 
fers the above-named property for sale on accommodat- 
ing terms. For particulars, apply to the proprietor on 
the premises, . 

If not sold previous to the first of June, the house 
will be offered for rent to an approved tenant, who will 
purchase the Furniture and stock of Wines, Liquors, Ke. 


P, WILTBERGER. 
[eoptf] ap25.’ 
Who knows but Sims is one of the ‘ prime negroes’ 

thus offered to Boston enterprise? Boston is certainly 
the place to send to from Savannah, for a purchaser of 
this stock of wines, liquors, and niggers, and the 
Courier is eminently the Organ through which it 
should be offered to a discerning public. We should 
advise the editor of that paper, now that his prospects 
have been blasted by the unexpected defeat of Mr. Web- 
ster, to sell out, (if any body will buy,) and go into 
this line of business. It will be a more congenial and 
a more profitable one than he will be likely to find by 
foisting himself into the already over-crowded business 
of Patent Democracy. We make no charge for this 
advice, nor for the insertion of this advertisement, and 
we engage to give the purchaser a puff, if his name 
come to our knowledge, 

We remember, several years ago, when the Whig 
Party was the ‘ true Anti-Slavery Party,’ an advertise- 
ment of slaves found its way into the Atlas. It created 
a good deal of sensation, and if we do not misremem- 
ber, was withdrawn, with the apology of the editor that 
it was inserted without his knowledge. We apprehend 
Boston has grown up to a more robust condition than 
it was in then, and that this advertisement will excite 
neither surprise nor censure in business circles. And 
we have too good an opinion of the strength of counte- 
nance of the Editor of the Courier, to believe him ca- 
pable of being ashamed of anything of this sort, and 
firmly believe that the readers thereof will be rejoiced 
by the sight of this advertisement, in every other paper, 
till forbid. Perhaps it would be well to add, as an in- 
ducement to purchasers, that any of the ‘ prime ne- 
groes’ escaping to Boston, will be caught at the expense 
of the City.—g. 


Savannah, April 19, 1853. 





JERRY SNEAK IN THE STATE HOUSE. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the-following Resolutions were 
proposed in the Massachusetts Legislature, in response 
to certain Resolves passed by the Legislature of South 
Carolina and the City of Charleston, very properly ex- 
pressing the just sense of that Empire and its capital of 
the services of Daniel Webster :— 


Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts has received, with melancholy satisfaction, 
the resolutions of the General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, and the proceedings of the city of Charleston, upon 
the occasion of the death of Daniel Webster. Differing 
with our great statesman, as most of the citizens of that 
State did, in many of the political opinions and mea- 
sures which have agitated the country, we receive its 
eloquent tribute of respect and sympathy in the fraternal 
spirit in which it has aes offered. ‘ 

Resolved, That the memory of the t statesmen of 
South Carolina, Kentucky and Read ache who have 
followed each other, in such rapid succession, to the rest- 
ing-place which ‘ knows no y,’ is cherished with 
pride ; and the eloquent sentiments of condolence, ex- 
pressed in the resolutions of a sister State and fellow 
mourner, are most sincerely reciprocated, in view of the 
loss which she and the nation have experienced in the 
death of him who so tenaciously guarded her honor, 
and added so much to the lustre of her history. 


These Resolutions have not been passed, to be sure, 
but the fact that they could be reported, shows that 
Jerry Sneak is in the State House, and we are afraid 
that he will be in the ascendant. One would think it 


out of her purlieus for proposing to test, in the United 
States Courts, the Constitutionality of their selling our 
citizens as slaves, and that South Carolina should have 
made a renetition of the offence punishable as sfelony, 
and that the sale of the born citizens of Massachusetts 
is still going on there, without her being expected to 
make a servile acknowledgment of an insult so very 
clumsily disguised. All the response Massachusetts 
should make South Carolina, should be to pass a law for 
the arrest and imprisonment, in the Common Jail, of 
every citizen of South Carolina, coming within her ju- 
risdiction, to be sent to the State’s Prison for life, if 
his jail fees were not paid at the end of a certain time. 
If she will not perform this simple act of retaliation, 
(every whit as constitutional as the laws of South Car- 
olina touching our colored citizens,) the least she could 
do would be to send back this communication, torn 
across. On the contrary, this Committee proposes to 
reveive it ‘in a fraternal spirit’! The pitiful sneaks ! 





RATOR. 








STATUE TO WEBSTER. 

As a fitting pendant to the proposed servile reply to 
South Carolina, we find, among Tuesday’s proceedings, 
a Resolution reported for taxing the people of Massa- 
chusetts to the tune of $10,000, for a Statue to the man 
who disgraced and betrayed her on the 7th of March, 
1850! We are well aware of the disposition of the 
Whig minority which has the control of the State, by 
accident ; but we can hardly think even them insensate 
enough to do an act which they must know will be re- 
garded as an insult by the majority of the people, and 
which will be remembered against every man that votes 
for it, as long as he lives. We trust Massachusetts 
will be saved from this degradation, If there must be 
a Statue erected to Mr. Webster, let it be paid for by 
the men who paid for him while he lived and owned 
him, and not by the State he misrepresented. The 
Bank-parlor of the Merchants’ Bank, not the State 
House, is the proper place for such an image to be set 
up.—e. - 


‘UNUSUAL HARMONY.’ 
The Comnionwealth of Wednesday makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the Cincinnati Convention :— 


‘ The composition of the recent Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati seems to have been in equal propor- 
tions of ‘hards’ and ‘softs’—old school and new 
school abolitionists—Garrisonians and Free Soilers.— 
Fér instance, its officers were as follows :—’ [Here fol- 
lows a list of the officers of the Convention.] ‘ This in- 
dicates a degree of harmony in action unusual for our 
friend of the Liberator. We confidentiy expect Mr. 
Edmund Quincey will appropriately comment on the 
affair.’ 





This confident expectation of the Commonwealth we 
are certainly not disposed to disappoint. But the only 
comment we can think of making is on the singular 
lack of knowledge of Anti-Slavery Meetings evinced by 
the editor. If he had been in the habit of attending 
them, he would have known that this ‘ harmony in ac- 
tion,’ instead of being ‘unusual on the part of his 
friend of the Liberator,’ is the regular course of all 
Old Organization Meetings;—by ‘ harmony of action’ 
meaning, of course, a willingness on the part of persons 
of various opinions to meet together and discuss them. 
If he had attended any New England Convention for 
the last five years, he would have found Free Soilers 
and Garrisonians acting amicably together, often as of- 
ficers, always as members and speakers. And so of the 
American and Massachusetts A. 8, Society Meetings. 
They are open to all who are willing to join them, ac- 
cepting their vital principle, and for all to speak in 
them, whether members or not. The Commonwealth 
does not do justice to. the members of its own party. 
Some of them are not afraid to attend our meetings. 
They have more pluck than the Commonwealth thinks. 
And we do not believe they ever had reason to com- 
plain of their treatment.—g. 





THE DINNER TO MR. HALE. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that the Public 
Dinner in honor of the Hon. Joun P. Hane, will take 
place next Thursday, May 5th, at 2, P. M., in the Hall 
over the Fitchburg Station, in this city. We hope that 
a gathering, frequent and full, will assemble to pay this 
mark of respect to Mr. Hare for his many services to 
Freefom and Humanity. Though the compliment 
comes from ‘The Free Democracy,’ we are given to 
understand that it is not intended to exclude any, of, 
any party or of none, who are desirous of doing honor 
to Mr. Hate. ‘ 

Gentlemen’s tickets, $2 each, and Ladies’ tickets, | 
$1, to be obtained at the Commonwealth office, 60 
Washington street.—g. 





Tue First Pace. We hope our readers will careful- 
ly note the two letters by Messrs. Squire and Bisnor. 
They afford a curious study to the metaphysical or the 
common-sense reader. Here are two English Unitarian 
ministers ; and what a different philosophy of human 
nature and the means of its elevation is theirs! The 


former virtually tells us that the Gospel is to remove | niscience,—but he represents the Blind Institution as a_ 


sin from the world by letting it alone, and by being 
careful never to offend the people who are committing 
the sin! (It should be said, however, by way of ex- 
planation, that this gentleman has been the pastor of a 
Boston congregation, and associate of the ministers who 


REPLY OF HON. HORACE MANN TO WEN- 


deprecate a controversy with any man, and never was 
engaged in one in my life until first. assailed. Last 





have had nothing to say against the kidnapping of 
Thomas Sims from Boston, or against that Fugitive Law 
under which the deed was done.) It is refreshing | 
indeed, after reading such transparent nonsense (may | 
we be forgiven for saying what we mean!) to turn to 
words so sensible, so manly, and so timely, too, as Mr. 
Bishop’s. By the way,—three weeks ago, the Christian 
Register published Mr. Squire’s letter. Will it not 
also publish Mr. Bishop's? 

The Address to the churches of Great Britain, by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, is an exceed- 
ingly important document,—of which we made some 
mention last week.—Mr. Cuesson’s article, from the 
British Banner, (the organ of the Orthodox Dissent- 
ers of England,) is also telling.—In the Refuge will 
be found an extract from Dr. Cahill’s speech at Glas-| 
gow, on St. Patrick’s day; a melancholy proof how 
wit and talent may be perverted, by sectarian prejudice 
and bitter political hatred towards one country, into 
the apology and defence of the ‘ sum of all villanies’ in 
another country ;—and all in the name of sacred Free- 
dom !—ma. 





To Encranp. Among the multitnde of clerical gen- 
tlemen who have taken wing for England this spring, 
the most of them with a view to be present at the Lon- 
don religious anniversaries in May, we see that Rev. 
Mr. Prime, one of the editors of that unmitigated pro- 
slavery sheet, the ew York Observery is one, and that 
he has been appointed to represent the American Bible 
Society at the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Boston Courier compliments the 
Rey. Mr. Prime. If anything could make the assurance 
of his pro-slavery wickedness doubly sure, this does it. 
We shall see if the man who, in slavery’s defence, can 
‘libel both man and God ’—the man who has endeavor- 
‘ed to parry the keen edge of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ by 
charges of falsehood and the like, (as we learn from the 
Courier that he has)—will find a courteous reception 
and an honored place on the platform of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society.—m. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 
New Beprorp, Mass., April 4, 1853. 
To tae Eprror or Tae Liseraror : 

Sm,—lIn your paper of the Ist inst., you have insert- 
ed extracts from a letter received by you from an ‘ Eng- 
lish friend.’ This correspondent asks you—‘ Who is 
“Rev. Edmund Kelly, of New Bedford, Mass., Ameri- 
ca’??? and then proceeds to make some rather un- 
friendly remarks. From the fact that this friend sneers | 
at Mr. Kelly’s anxiety for souls, puts the word * souls ’ 
in italics, and also suspects him as a humbng, one 
might infer that, in the estimation of your friend, all 
such anxiety is mere pretext ; that souls have no exist- 
ence, and that, because Mr. Kelly has thus far succeed- 
ed in his laudable undertaking, he must be an impos- 
tor. Your friend is culpable in not referring to sources 
of information easily accessible in England respecting 
Mr. Kelly’s case. But Ido not wish further to criti- 
cise the manner and spirit of your correspondent. 

I should have supposed that you knew Rev. Edmund 
Kelly ; but as you ask for information, I will supply it. 
Mr. Kelly is a true man, a faithful and affectionate hus- 
band, a kind father, a genuine Christian,and a good min- 
ister of the gospel of Christ. By the gracious provdence 
of God, being encouraged by ‘the Taunton Baptist Asso- 
ciation and others, he has collected, partly in this coun- 
try and partly in England, the sum necessary to redeem 
his wife and four children. While collecting in England, 
friends there recommended him to secure, by purchase, 
his own freedom, lest the Fugitive Slave Law might 
capture himself, on his return to his family. 

His wife and now five children ate in this city. As 
Mr. Kelly’s agent, I shall be happy to receive any 











DELL PHIL LIPS, ESQ, 4 
; Wesr Newton, April 19, 1253. 
W. L. Garrison, Eso. : 
Dear Sin,—I sit down to an unwelcome task. I 


February, while far away in the performance of pub- 
lic duties, I found myself attacked, misquoted, ma- 
ligned. I showed every charge of my assailant to be 
untrue. He then opened upon me with a broadside of 
new ones ; and this he has now twice repeated. I have 
twice proposed to conduct our discussion, on those 
points where we are presumed to differ, without any 
reference to proving each other personally or histori- 
eally wrong ; but with the sole purpose of illuminating 
the path of political duty. Though the assailed party, 
and though I have been the assailed party, from the 
same source, for some dozen years, yet I proposed to 
make our discussion as impersonal as geometry. He 
spurns the peaceful proposition, and returns upon me 
with new accumulations of charges, longer and falser 
than before :—the number of his columns inoreasing 
arithmetically,—3 :§:7; but the evil spirit of them 
geometrically,—3: 9:27. T cannot waive these attacks 
upon my personal character and conduct. I must de- 
fend my integrity, as a prerequisite to defending any 
thing else. If any one thinks I feel these indignities 
too strongly, let him reflect how very easy a thing it 
is for human nature fo bear other people’s provoca- 
tions, 

As before, I cannot reply to all Mr. Phillips’s asser- 
tions of non-existing facts ; nor his denial of existing 
ones ; nor expose all his sophisms. But the first two or 
three columns of his illogical and immoral congeries 
are peculiar. They are susceptible of being mapped 
out,—as it were a diagram,—where ‘ Falsity’ will be 
the ‘ Quod erat demonstrandum ” of every proposition. 

In all odious and offensive ways, Mr. Phillips accused 
me of ‘ guilt’ in a public office, in regard to the rights 
of the colored children of our State ; of ‘ smothering 
convictions,’ &c. &c.; and then he rung many a 
change on these low and base imputations, which every 
honorable mind scorns. And yet, such is his sense of 
decency, that, in his last letter, he declares [ ought to 
thank him for those vile arraignments. I cannot con- 
sent to learn the laws of gratitude, any more than those 
of honor or veracity, from such a teacher. 

In addition to varied ifputations of baseness, both of 
act and motive, Mr. Phillips made a general charge : 
that, in the movement of himself and friends to get 
colored children into white children’s schools, I never 
gave them ‘one word of recognition, countenance or 
aid.’ 





N Mr, Phillips replies 





To this, in my last, I gave eight distinct disproofs ; 
and then stopped, not because my evidence was ex-| 
hausted, but because he stood irredeemably condemned. 
Several of the facts [ adduced were of a public charac- 
ter, such as men of ordinary intelligence could not 
plead ignorance of. 





To these, Mr. Phillips has made eight distinct replies, | 
repeating his disproved assertion, with additions still | 
more offensive. These, I shall now examine. To save 
space, I shall state the substance of the points briefly, | 
endeavoring to omit nothing of importance on his side. | 

1. To prove my interest and efforts in behalf of col-| 
ored children, I said that, nearly twenty years ago, | 
I reported to the Blind Institution, as one of its| 
Trustees, that the colored children of the State should | 
be admitted there on precisely the same terms as the | 
white. 

Mr. Phillips replies :—* The meetings and recofds of | 
those Trustees were private.’ ‘ What could I know’ of 
opinions expressed ‘in private,’ &e. And so he leaps | 
at once to the monstrous conclusion, that he could deny | 
my acts, merely because he did not know of them. | 

But it is not enough for Mr. Phillips to affirm that 
a fact does not exist, because he does not know it,—an | 
argument which can be drawn only from assumed om-| 


‘ private ’ institution. Now, he knows that it is one of 
the Public Charitable Institutions of the State, sup-| 
ported and supervised by the State, and no more a/| 
‘ private’ Institution than the Insane Asylum at Wor-) 
cester or the Supreme Court. I was a Trustee appoint-| 
ed by the State. If he wanted to know what was done | 
there, was it my duty to go and ¢el/ him or his to come | 
and askme? Yet now, and after his plea of ignorance | 
had been taken away, he reaffirms that I never gave) 
them ‘one word,’ &c. 

Then he goes on, in his reckless way: ‘ All that the! 
abolitionists, all that the public knew, was that the | 
only colored child, who, about that time, applied for | 
admission to the Institution, was refused.’ But why 
did he not add, what he must have known, that the 
child was refused because not of the age made necessa- 
sary for admission by the standing rules of the Institu- 
tion, and would have been refused, if white? And| 
why did he not say, farther,—which also he must have} 
known,—that the mother was told that when the child 
should arrive at the admissable age, it would be receiv- 
ed? And further, too, that seven colored persons have 
been admitted to the Institution since? 

Such is his first untrue answer to my first disproof, 
which he accompanies, also, with a retinue of other un- 
truths.* 

2. The State Normal Schools, too, were Public Insti- 
tutions, supported and managed wholly by the State. 
As a public officer of the State, I was one of the Visiting 
Committee. My residence was in Boston, as Mr. Phil- 
lips has indicated that he knew. Being there, an ex- 
press came to me from Bridgewater, as I before said, to 
learn whether two colored pupils could be admitted to 
the school the next day. My prompt and express an- 
swer was, Yes. 

See how Mr. Phillips evades this:—‘I could not 
know, and surely was not bound to know, all the con- 
versations Mr. Mann was holding in private,’—‘ in his 
parlor or priyate rooms at Bridgewater.’ He never 
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ryship, it had nearly ee “ tes 


NE go, 
then, in making q dn 
~ © ® Pretended 
Report, he is EUIY of & supp tone: 
posely made, (and, after hk re He Which, i he 
capable of doing in Muatilating ae wy thes 
Can suppose it Was not 2) is rage Wha: a : 
language to describe. Speaking of Yond the y 
not of the nation at large be ep 
would suppose, from the = +p 
scribing what she tind done for eee . 
rigines, I went on to ay, that + wh ° a ty, 
and constitutional rights pp THE aot Yl, 
rica were invaded, she armed sie ee wy 
with power to punish the agoressors a * Af ialiatey 
by the words which | have capitalized, tees 
of the wrong-doers and my sym nm é ve 
Those words he Suppresses, ‘ mn hes 
as talking gibberish about the * equ; 
stitutional rights Of Africa.” And the 
the passage he has Zarbled to “ ‘ me 
sentation,’ ‘ a gross misrepresentatin 
Mr. Phillips cannot truthfully dene 4 
that he studied this Report, when ox . 
find his pretence for carping es 
at least, before him now - that he was as 9. 
TOR office up to the time his letter te Tt Lm. 
Thursday, and read the Proof, or had en, i 
them, and then that he pcs 
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Sent out this 


quotation. WUtilated, fale 
7. [said that the statute of 1845 did 
mention colored children, and ¢} ay expresely 


herefore, in eodstes 
the laws, I added a commentary { Ceditying 


> Ying 
, . EVE it the trae ; 
terpretation in favor of the colored oh ir — 
sted children, 
Mr. Phillips replies -—« Any cotificati 
been made after the Supreme Court’s 


% Must bare 


after my criticisms. Of course, PR tnd » 
belong to this discussion,’ Ore, that does mg 
Now, the codification bears date Noy 61 
The session of the Supreme Court a which t aan 
in Roberts rs, Boston,—the colored child vy, ss 
being excluded from a white school ,—was aad 


March, 1850, Yet, Mr. Phillips says, 
tion must have been made after the § 
session.’ That is, supposing his readers might net hy 
the means of detecting the misstatement, he tell nn 
*I was right, and Mr. Mann was wrong : Pe: 
ber, 1849, came after March, 1850," sa 

8. [ said, I always made it a po 


*ARY cobs. 
hapreme Cou 


the int, whenever | vn 
to visit schools in any town or City where & sepwntiq 
existed, to visit the colored school, 

Mr. Phillips replies—* Of course he did? 
the formal routine of his office,’ 
know better. 


'h Vs 
Mr, Phillips may 
For example: had [ visited all the 
schools in Boston whenever I visited the colored he, 
it would have taken me, at the rate of four a dar 
about a month of school time. How was it possible fe 
me to do what he says I did ‘of course’? 
meant special attention. 


He koow| 
And if he says, 1 bestorg 
special attention ‘ of course,’ then how can be reid 


that I never gave them ‘ one word,’ &e,? 

I have now closed the eight specifications disprerag 
all his defences, as I did the original charge fe 
this is not all. He has the hardihood to afirn ty il 
the ‘facts’ set forth in these disproofs ‘only deep 


my guilt.’ And he says, further, that even if {bi 





‘opposed the separate education of colored children, t 
articles published with the full responsibility of ti 
[my] name,’ though he might not have usel the ws 
cise phrase lie did, yet he ‘ should still assert exsetl 
same in substance, namely, that he (I) never gus 
| any substantial or public assistance.’ Certaisly, 
never should have charged upon him so wickel st 
as he has here declared he would do; but he must kw 


himself best. 
and my Reports 
Mr. Phillips’s first argument is this, that Isuidue 


Were not my Common School Jone 


* public’? 


ing and did nothing, because he did not know i 


second argument is that I said nothing and 





the corners of the streets, to be seen 0 
wrought in a not Jess sincere and more effect 
And his third argument is, that when he besiegt 9 
Legislature, I ‘ was not there’ ; and when he denon 
the law before school committees, 1 ‘was nd he 
&e. 

But let me here ask why I have not as good ang 
criminate and malign him, because, when I hadsa# 
on my hands as great and sacred as his ; and pent 
ed more labor for it each year than he 
in his life, he did not help me. Let me, 


ever perfirst 
for a mene. 


adopt his language, and see how it sounds, Whe ig 
held meetings, under every conceivable discourages 4 
in behalf of all the children in the State, in 
white, ‘J charge that Mr. Phillips - “ oa i 
When, at Teachers’ Institutes, [ taught par 
every evening, performed all drudgeries, and eet ; 


with my broom in the morning to sweep these 
to shame the people for their slovenlines 
that Mr. Phillips was not there,’ &e. &e. 

But, no; this is not according t his a 
Wherever Mr. Phillips happevs te be, hers’ ‘ 
and the Temple. If Kossuth pleads oO 
Father Mathew for Temperance, oF the pa’ mt 
cation for their cause, without first ag 
benediction, they get his matediction. His a 
for all white met, ace 





‘ [ast 


pie] 


ness’ is large enough 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

Before leaving this topic, Iw 
I know many well-meaning 
Phillips and others. The 


rons 
into which 
been led by Mr. ' " 
made to believe that the Common! 
setts were not open to colored chi 
ever since I had any official connec 
f the State, excep’ 
to the Common Schoo 


n Sebools of + 
dren, of Oe 
tion with thea, BP 

t four, the © 

Is of 
Ani, 0 


the towns and cities 0 
ored children went 


gave us ‘one word ’ in behalf of colored children. cmeeate with tt whites: AD 
Here he asks if I remember the fable of the wolf and | Schools negra separate Gramar SE 
the lamb,—representing himself under that emblem of excepted cases, t soe ah just a the white 
innocence. Yes ; and of the wolf in sheep’s clothing which they had free adimissit': texcher of the 
too. , "} had to theirs. In Boston, to 1 
8. Another disproof was, that ‘nine years ago,’ I| School had oe sled ane Toe hariship® 
published articles and arguments in my Common School of the woe Sl aso separate casi” 
Journal, vindicating the right of colored chiidren to at-| i" their ns ite Schools, often ae 4 
tend school with the white ones, obliged to go by vane few cases, (1 as 
His reply is, in substance, as before :—‘I never saw| ‘istances ; =, ery te excluded trea OF 
or heard of the articles in the Common School Journal) ‘¥S me) Pe to be regretted 
to which he refers.’ Therefore, he never gave us ‘ one Schools. “ have sup! ; 
sean? ‘ but not so bad as many Jength, Mr. pal 
y . t ee 
4. Being an officer of the State, when the question of ‘I have examined, eyed to make Se ef” 
the colored children’s rights was referred to the City) manner of argument, nae his opponent ie? 
Solicitor of Boston, I wrote that gentleman an opinion) make them, and to an letter 1 sball stoiy 
in favor of their legal right to attend the white schools, / that, on the residue a Orville Dewels o 
and against their being separated. He says Henry es have spouen of HPT af 
Mr. Phillips replies : That was ‘a private document,| and others, ( besides pone Serer course 2 { 
privately communicated to the City Solicitor of Bot-| tory, unsparing an! unit. igiy shy 
ton’; calls it a‘ whisper of a legal opinion into the) so far they were  asaentey tit only ma 
private ear of a City Solicitor,’ &c. Such are the fab-| all their wretched a Pro-slavery = “¥ 
ricated premises from which he draws his inference that} their fallacies — a more opprneee g 
I never gave them ‘one word,’ &c. He then goes on) more converts and . world-known fet yi’ 
to compare my conduct to that of Charles I. of Eng-| petually erecyr! ds ever said. : oa 
land ; and some of the particulars of the comparison | ears, than by all else reel argamet pile F 
are, that he ‘ broke his coronation oath,’—‘ gave up his) resource, me wp Stnarts did thisi s a 
people to merciless inflictions,’—* violated the articles |. only the Clays os pair and hone 
of the Petition of Right,’ &c. Isn’t this atrocious? | as Dr. W M. —_ ~ aunl people e 
5. Laverred that I was consulted with in regard to} including many ® heard from their oF? as © 
the law of 1845, which the Legislature believed would| the same, as have Di apeech, Mr. PM od 
secure equal school rights to the colored children of the) Speaking ar re jadierousl exael F“n! 
State, that I approved it «jf my claim is (nj ik, and 
: 3 or ‘ ly make me @ laughing-s0°" jade OO, 
He replies that that sincere word was ‘ > ma Not so. Irreparable = “ me 
o. co. one. + fl rms, 
word’ ; because the Supreme Court subsequently cause, and especially to all re pele pos 
strued the statute away. i aa champions bring © art disg™ . # 
_—— - ca : Ww = tte iB 
. <a t, a0 renocially © 
* Since my last letter, I find that I did not state the) |. ti cir infinite cone! use. Ese? 
case in favor of m yself’ so strongly as I should. yf pine object by universal ba savoeat coat 
Howe, the Director of the Institution, writes me the decorousness Of DO ™, inet 
have searched the records, and find the matter was) cause, snces, Comcetls a» cyt 
brought before the Trustees in cqnsequence of an appli-| jis argument one agai all meee ‘ 
cation, mane You, or admt si of bd ed the law calls * ma Jlant state. - 
child.” Yet, Mr. me up as never doing 7 
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ov. —— 
— : ene as signalized Mr. Phillips's late| 
7 expounde; f om. not only to the cause, but to all | 
© the Colored ’ « harm, ) all) 
chi , ae heard of but two cases which} 
to make -_ . { never bears | 
I let the Pra:. ois stings. When I was a Trustee of 
Oe eee, nt natic Hospital, I was asked for the) 
&Vevion was hyperbolically monomantac | 
hs “ . * 
om from us ve ectoem. 1 told him of a storm that 
mn, “in” Teng, ; ' » Atlantic coast, strewing it with 
nce of a 7 «4h, yes,” said he, ‘ that was the 
ions what be i The other case was that of an) 
yond the Cherny | : «fe not this great Babylon that 1 
‘ ssachern “a f my power and for the he por) 
‘ + te 
think the » ! ™ 
put it —~af ater having accused me of Jesuitism, 
hildren of irge by Jesuitism, and now 
etna. o~ : » Jesuitism on me. I have no heart 
rie nishment upon him for this than | 
martes of judi a - from iny last letter :— 
ature : : 
5 "this se * premises and conclusions. For ex- 
|, my mate “t I made a remark, on which 
atin § ‘ ' -t, made acomment. I collate 
iy for the Wronged ‘J - . 7 ™ a comme 
: me tuerely ‘ . uh Mr. Phillips's Comment. 
. mataral and oxy | that as ‘This is virtually the 
it ity Jesuits’ rule, that prom- 
*s nae, <a t is ises are binding, not as the 
mn,” Ke, Aan n parties understand them, 
af uty but as the promisor secret- 
ny these things ; * "Jw intended. That is, a 
t first » . man may swear one thing, 
a & and mean another, and 


had this part of i 
ras at Tue Lisen,. 
WR printed, lant 
ad a chance to read vr about 


his muti eeat 6 *. 
ilated ng uta man aring o 

+ les nother’ ; or about * God a jusfify- 

Vhere, I demand, is 


God justifies him!’ 


: where is there any vestige or 
promises not being binding 
: or about * secret im- 


* swearing one 


r perjury? 


did Tot expressly 


f«uch base ideas? And yet, 

‘fore, in edifying e the whole substance of Mr. 
‘ ° lad I : * : 4 
Give it the true rie \ Jesuit plainly enough, but 
children, 
fication must have + wot a ‘definite answer’ from me in re- 
rt's seesion and tivt point. Let him cease his ma- 
, » - LL pow 

refore, that does not f character and conduct, and he 


hest answer I am able to give 


ted in that question as he, and 


e Nov. 2th, 1849, 


t which the dee wR ; t with him; for if Tam wrong, I de- 
| child Who sue! fir : 1, as a sick man would desire to bo 
| — was not hel till 
ays, * Any codifiea. P - 6} ng @ sinner loes not prove 
he Supreme Court's” \ i that it did ; for then would not my 
aders might not have , he sure? Not that I would have 
ment, he tells them, that purpose ; but if he is resolved to be 
wrong ; for Novem ML not take advantage of it, just as he 
° j +1 enant with Death and agree- 
nt, whenever | went jail.’ to transact his business under it, | 
where a separation : r private ? 
the next two columns in diseus- 
@ he did.’ ‘Tt wag t whether Free Soilers can inno- 
Mr, Phillips not hold offices, State or national. But he 
ud I visited all the . i anew idea on the subject. He merely 
ed the colored schol, tones. that if Mr. Hale, as President, 
rate of four a day, ‘ .s Senator, should nominate or confirm 
wW was it possible for they would be personally responsible 
uurse’? He knows § « which those officers should do. This is 
he says, I bestowed” If the President appoints a judge, he 
how can he reaffirm ns, dies, or is successfully im- 
»” &e.? , the Senate confirms a marshal, they | 
cifications disprov ng , re power over him than they 
riginal charge. Buf) ernor of Canada, Should they nom- 
lihood to affirm that! , man whom they know, or have reason- 
sproofs ‘ only deepeq t will « ite the Fugitive Slave 
r, that even if | had? I they would be guilty ; but who be- 
f colored children, ig vy Free Soiler would ever do so? The 
responsibility of b the Constitution are just as responsible 
ot have used the pre t mmitted under it, as an up- 
still assert exactly the t would be for honestly appointing 
| he (1) never gave uy uterwards should rob jurors of their pre- 
tance.’ Certainly, [ : \ y it appointed, nor are appropri- 
him so wieked a thing, to pay him, that he mag do unconstitution- 
do; but he must know nstitutional acts. I voted for Mr. Hale, 
mmon School Jowrna s, that we might have good 
; Had he needed but one vote to be 
this, that T said moth t Phillips would not have given that one 
lid not know it. tie 1 mere casnistical whim, as it seems to 
thing and did nothing er than those metaphysical or mathematical 
to the house tops « Z can be proved true in one 
be seen of men, but ' e proved false in a hundred ways,—he | 


nd more effective *y. 
poe be» 0 ) ues my vote, given to get rid of the 
ind when he denoun the Bai 
es, 1 ‘was nol ther, 


f slavery to continue forever. | 
e Slave Law, as an act of 
Nay, he adds, ‘ Every voter in 
ble for the election of Presi-| 
ight 

e not as good a rig MI 

ise, when | had aca r 
1 as his ; and perfors slavery ju 
an he ever perform ist as well 
Let me, for # moment 
wv it sounds, When 


rdinary constitutional acts 
r appointing pro-slavery gov- 
lges for the new territories ! 
say that the Mexican government 
very and polygamy in Utah, after 


: ‘ sould to prevent its conquest. Yet 
ivable discourage’! y letter, Mr Phillips affirms that ‘ gov- 
n the State, black an 8 iry evil.’ Well, can we have a gov- 
hillips was not there " any governors? But if he will not 
aught all day, lectures fiver whatever, and consigns to 
idgeries, and even we. ly who does, where is his ‘ neces- | 
, sweep the schoo!-reem “ come from? Hear, then, the 
sloventiness, ‘ / chars {the whole matter. J. We must have a| 
” &e. &e. i ‘ {isa ‘necessary evil,’ an ordinance of 
ing his philosopty' la fatality of the race. And, 2. Our duty to! 
to be, there is Jeruss! ses itadamnable sin to vote for any offi-| 
leads for Hung)“ * in this government . a 
‘or the friends of © then, will Mr. Phillipsdo! He will let others shake 
it first going to bes , f Death, while he picks up and eats its fruit ! 
tion. His ‘outer 0" ird of a firm composed of a Christian | 
posed of a Christian 
white men, exc? ; “the Christian keeping shop on Saturday, | 
iety. "onSunday. Didn't the old ‘De te fabula| 
ish to correct = ; ¢ into his mind when he told this story? 
|-meaning persons see Hat only one point was wanting to make | 
hers. They have ey to his own case e mplete? Suppose a silent | 
on Schools of et ’ whose superfine conscience would not allow him | 
children, at all. ‘ “atuniay or Sunday ; but who goes to the | 
nection with pi awer every Monday morning, and quietly 
e, except fow's ay? . “Bhyeys full share of the profits. 
mmon Schools oF * Connecticut stery about the Christian fam-| 
he whites. And, “ .) Kept oue unregenerate son to sell the morally 
te Grammar * nit x tart , ‘which they manufactured. Surely, 
just as white sole Se tenable compared with Mr. Phillip’s prac- 
° of the enue, ut family obtained support from the un- 
1500) with the ~ State of but one member in it. But here, 
The ya ws rte cite abolitionists thrive and grow fat 
class 5 cenietl : ~esttoying wickedness of more than three | 
, often 0 _ “tconverted voters. Not one sacrificed for| 
cases, (1 the Hi » “08 of thousands for one ! 
xoluded ee ssl ha a : Anection, Mr. Phillips writes out at length 
e regretted ; "ie “ders the meaning of my vote for Mr. Hale, 
a attire "i m0 ., hold the view of the Connecticut dea- 
Tye ye Rteiertrrreteen 
ry to v5 las te duty of the ois: : 1, Lord ! [ hold it to be 
is oppenene pei citizen to vote under the government 
me shall P " um. Buatlam ina great strait and ag- 
tle Deed _— “! &s to the candidate I should support. Sanc- 


Tu, for the good of the country, the ballot I 


mating COT pat Url *» on the whole, I give for General 











the ® passing to anoth i i indi 
_the only as? fees other topic, T wish to vindicate a 
very med + Made, that for si 

-sla by F Rt had ever } st for sixty-four years, no Presi- 

nore re ; Ube the b deen called upon todo any constitutional 

Known as thelr tisinsomeet ange weitivestaves. Mr. Phillips thinks| 

» anid. . But “ — refers to Shadrach’s case. I had not| 
a Sha eh’ = . ‘ | 

nen eat et the appition of De 

did &4, in which Mr. Fillmore played 80} 


of rile a part, Bat in nei 
, jreds : — ne in neither of these 
and pens “*Y “hat demanded interferen 


t Wald } 
a their awn TP wt ‘ “have burnt off his ri 


cases was there | 
ce ; and John P.}| 


‘ie ght hand before he! 

ae Mr. ne a ee lone either of those deeds. This is q mat 
is ig . perhaps, and Mr. Phillips has a perfect 

“¥ and 9 . hi oa to it only to state my view of the 

js done every Leone, nase I do mot mean to leave a «i 
parm when their ‘ “Atement behind me. a oo i 
upoa “* he adds, <If Mazzi 
ne i we “8° the Austrian ; rye apse: — 
pe aise tl Hayes f mai > is he responsible for Mar- 
* "84's crimes ? 


rene Certaisly he is, on Mr. Phil- 
tit - Me On Mazzini’s and mine, not. The whole 
tet oe oe Pomeat me If a government is 80 Wicked 
Bre ‘jure all connection with it, and can de 
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Le remotest Way to uphold it, then we can 
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consistently receive nothing from it. On the other 
hand, if [ honestly believe that I may participate in the 
righteous duties even of @ government partially bad, 
then I may vote under it, or take office under it. But 
if I believe that any recognition of it makes me a part- 
ner in its guilt, then I must separate myself from it by 
a chasm wide as that between heaven and hell. 

But Mr. Phillips says he has a ‘right’ to his ‘ pro- 
perty.” I admit this, in its fullest sense, But the ques- 


tion here is not one of rights, but of duties. What 
rights will his duties permit him to enjoy? Not one, 


that comes from ‘a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell.” Not one, that comes from what Mr. 
Phillips calls, in this very letter, ‘a magnificent conspi- 
racy against justice.’ Not one, that comes from voluntary 
paying ‘the captain of a gang of horse-thieves,’ as 
he saysagain. But he exonerates himself from guilt, in 
paying taxes for the support of our government, be- 
cause he must pay taxes ‘or starve’! Starve, then, and 
save your soul ! 

But, secondly, he argues that he may as well sit down 
and write his check on the bank, and give it to the tax- 
collector, as to refuse, and have his property distrain- 
ed,—especially as that might incur some half per 
cent. additional for costs. The Quakers and Non-con- 
formists did not think 30. Not a volition of theirs went 
into the public treasury. But Mr. Phillips compromises 
to save the half per cent., and in the same moment ex- 
claims, *‘ Compromise is the American Devil.’ 

ut again, Mr. Phillips pays under duress! How 
‘Suppose I refuse, government takes 
my house, sells it, and takes the money.’ 


duress? Because, 
And so 
this sanctifies his paying money to carry back Thomas 
Sims. Well, if half per cent. additional for costs con- 
stitutes duress, and thus takes off the guilt from Mr. 
Phillips’s 8oul, why cannot I get absolution at the same 
shrine? This otherwise glorious sun of American Re- 
publicanism, rising for the healing of the nations, with 
but one foul spot on its resplendent disk, shall [ strike 
it down and leave the world in darkness ?—these children 





of the State, these matrons, these schools, and churches, | 
and glorious charities and philanthropies, all organized | 
and at work, shall I consign them to the murderer, the 
ravisher, the incendiary and the Vandal, or else vote ?— 
and is not this as plausible a case of duress, to any} 
but a soul all damned into selfishness and egotism, as| 
the saving of his house, and half per cent. for costs ? 

But what is Mr. Phillips’s remedy for a government | 
under which it is so wicked to vote? ‘ Refuse to join in | 
it,’ and then others, seeing our sacrifice, ‘‘ light will | 
spread.”’ 

1. * Refuse to join it.’ 
to say, that if all the points in which a man can join in 


And yet, it is within bounds | 


a government were counted out and set down, Mr. | 
Phillips joins in thousands where he refuses to join | 
in one. Against post-offices, copy-rights, patent laws, 
custom-houses, light-houses, roads, schools, churches, | 
colleges, courts,—against the religious society to which | 
he may belong, and the stock company in which he| 
may invest,—he has a Per Contra of two items only,— 
refusing to vote and to be voted for. He petitions | 
school committees, city government, State government, | 
United States government, while he pronounces the very | 
act of holding office, and being the subjects of pe- 
ition, tobe asin. From the day when his body was 
brought into the world by a licensed midwife, till the | 
last anxious prayer is said over him by a priest comet 
icalty and legally ordained ; and he is laid in a ma-| 
hogany coffin that has paid custom-house duties, carried | 
on a hearse hired of a hody-politic, and deposited in| 
incorporated Mount Auburn,—during all this period | 
from birth to marriage, and from marriage to death, he | 
lives, moves and has his being, under the law,—aunder | 
a government, any complicity with which is death and | 
hell. 
the common banquet of life, eats more unclean things | 
than were prohibited by the Mosaic code, drinks of every 


- . : | 
Circean cup that government mingles, and while he} 


From his genesis to his exodus, he sits down at | 


consigns his table-companions to perdition for their in- | 
dulgence, expects to go to heaven himself on * Total Ab- | 
stinence.’ In this ‘ hell’ of a government, he washes | 
and cooks by the common fire,—-only insisting all the time 
that he will stand back far enough behind those who | 
stir it up and keep it going, to escape being personally | 
singed, 

2. If Mr. Phillips abjares the government in two 
ways, while he mingles with it and upholds it in ten 
thousand, others, seeing his ‘ sacrifice,,—such ‘ sacri- 





Jices’ as walking by day and sleeping by night, under 
the protection of the government, being educated at its | 
public schools, and at Harvard College, inheriting pat- | 
rimonies, having order instead of violence in his neigh- | 
borhood, and marriage instead of concubinage in his 
house,—others seeing these immense ‘ sacrifices,’ [!] 
‘LIGHT WILL spreaD.’ This kind of light has been} 
spreading for twenty years,— and with what result ? | 
In other words, how many non-voters has Mr. Phillips on | 
his list? How many can he ever expect to have, while he’ 
exhibits the ridiculous and perverse spectacle of main-| 
taining that men who are legal voters shall not vote 5 
but that women who are not legal voters shall be made 
so? 

Mr. Phillips’s idea of escaping responsibility, merely 
because he abstains from suffrage, while he does every 
thing else, is like that of John Caphart in the ‘ Res- 
cue Trials.’ 

‘ Question by Counsel.—In these cases of private 
flogcing, do you inquire into the circumstances, to see 
what the frult has been, or if there hds been any?’ 

* Answer by Caphart.—That’s none of my business ; 

do as Lam requested. The master is responsible.’ | 





I get all the good [ can out of the government, says 
Mr. Phillips. When the tax-gatherer comes, ‘I do as I 
am requested.” The government is ‘ responsible.’ 

The truth is clear, On my theory,—on the Free | 
Soilers’ theory,—the path of duty is plain. Because | 
government is a ‘ necessity,’ we take part in those de-! 
partments of it which involve no violation of the! 
‘Higher Law.” But Mr. Phillips’s theory,while it profes- | 
ses the greatest abstract holiness, necessitates the great- 
est practical guilt. I do not now mean guilt of motive, 
but wrong in action,—a distinction I shall dwell upon 
below. He soars above the earth; he will not contam 
inate himself with any of its impurities; he will breathe 
only the pure ether of the empyrean ; he holds himself 
far aloft by that ‘golden, everlasting chain’ which 
ilomer says was let down from heaven by the Sire of 
godsand men. But, alas ! while suspended at this peri- 
lous height, if he relinquishes his hold to elutch even at 
one of the good things which government bestows, in 
briefer time than while my pen makes this dash, —— 
Mr. Phillips is in the bottomless Tophet. 

But if I am wrong in sueing, that does not 
make Mr. Mann right in voting, says he. It is 


filled, may all be sent to him. 


|} bad a Rule after all. 





amazing that Mr. Phillips does not see, that while 


he judges and condemns me on his theory, he de- | 


fends MIMSELF on mine. He arraigns me on the ‘ suf- 
frage question.’ I reply: Government is a necessity, 
and our government, on the whole, a great good. I ar- 
raign him, on his ‘death and hell’ definition of it.. He 
replies: Government is a ‘necessary evil.’ “Why 
should not I enjoy its advantages as well as you? 

Mr. Phillips thinks he has detected me in an incon- 
sistency, because I once spoke of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as the law of the land ‘until set aside,’ 
and at another time, said that the Court had given ‘an 
authoritative decision,’ while I now hold that the 
Congressional oath does not bind me te an implicit 
obedience to the decisions of that tribunal. On the 
whole, perhaps, Mr. Phillips makes about the proper 
number of distinctions ; but the trouble is, he makes 
them where there is no difference, but fails to make 
them where there is. Both my positions are entirely 
satisfied by the obvious distinction that, as mere citi- 
zens, we are subordinate (except in cases of conscience) 
to the Supreme Court ; but as members composing the 
Congress of the United States, we are co-ordinate with 
that body, and in a large class of cases may even set 
the decisions of that Court aside—as we did in one 
instance last winter. 

Mr. Phillips knows of no opinion of Gen. Jackson 
which would cover the ground I took in my last letter, 
on this subject of co-ordinate authority. In the sen- 


tence next preceding the quotation I made from his 
Veto Message of 1832, is such an opinion. But Mr. 
Webster’s opinion, which he refers to, does not touch 
the case of a codrdinate branch of the government. 

But I must leave many points untouched, in order to 
say a few words, at the close, on that ‘ round and top’ 
of his absurdities and sophisms,—his defence of himself 
for petitioning the coming Convention to make wo- 
men yoters,—and Governors, Senators and other office- 
holders, too,—for his prayer includes this. His propo- 
sitions, taken consecutively, are in substance these : 

1. ‘The voter, being in some States under an ex- 
press, and in all, under an implied oath to the Consti- 
tution, is legally bound to help catch fugitive slaves, if 
required to do so by a Marshal.’ See his Leiter of 
March 21. 

2. ‘Gentlemen of the Convention, I pray you to make 
women legal voters, and legal candidates for office, so 
as to bring them under an express or implied oath to 
help Marshals catch fugitive slaves, whenever so requir- 
ed to do ;—this being a measure of vital importance to 
the welfare and progress of the State, and one of the 
most important of civil reforms. 
will ever pray.’ Signed, ‘ Wendell Phillips,’ and oth- 
ers. See Mr. Phillips's Petition in the Liberator of 
March, §c., with requests that the Petitions, when 


And as in duty bound 


8. ‘When women obtain this right to vote and to 
hold office, I shall immediately argue that they ought 
not to exercise it.” See Mr. Phillips's letter of April 
Tth. 

Why did he not append this last article as a postscript 
or codicil to the petition itself? If such are his opin- 
ions, ‘ should he not have plainly said so’? Was there 
no ‘lack of frankness’ here? Did he not ‘ smother his 
convictions’ at all, and play at ‘Compromise’ with 
the ‘American Devil’? Had he or had he not the 
same mental reservations,—nullifying his purpose and 
stultifying himself,—when he ‘ besieged the door of the 
Legislature,’ or petitioned the Boston Aldermen for the 
use of Faneuil Hall, or Congress on the subject of sla- 
very, or signed the ‘mammoth Latimer petition’? 
Does not this present the subject of the Right of Peti- 
tion in somewhat of a new light? Was it the object of 
both governments, State and National, to secure by con- 
stitutional guaranties the right to petition, not for what 
the people do want, but for what they do not,—for 
what they despise, execrate, and believe a soul-destroy- 
ing sin. Really, on these principles, what we thought 
the ever-execrable ‘ Twenty-First Rule ’ was not so very 
It only saved people from show- 
ing themselves cheats and dunces. 

But this does not exhaust the case. 
be terse as well as terrible. 


Mr. Phillips can 
In the last column of his 
last letter, within the space of five consecutive lines, he 
has these three propositions :—1. ‘The possession of 





the right to vote is no sin.’ 2. ‘The exercise of that 
right is.’ 3. ‘Many will vote,’—that is, many woz | 
men will vote, if investel with the power. Christ| 
said, in the wisest prayer ever made, ‘Lead us} 
not into temptation.’ Mr. Phillips digs a pitfall 
of temptation for all the women of Massachusetts) 
to fall into—nay, pushes them into it; and yet,| 
he has no responsibility,—any more than Caphart. He | 
does not send Sims to boudage : he only pays the mon- | 


ey, to save half per cent of costs.. He does not bring} 
all the mothers and sisters of the State into a condition | 
where they are under an express or implied oath to | 
help catch fugitive slaves; he only gets the Conven- 
tion to do it, assuring them, with the most solemn of} 
faces, that ‘it isa measure of vital importance to the | 


welfare and progress of the State,’ and one of ‘the, 
most important of civil reforms’ ! 

But perhaps Mr. Phillips,will say that women may 
vote, notwithstanding this ‘express or implied oath,’ | 
and still do it conscientiously; and then, to them, it} 
will be ‘no sin.’ If so, then do not all his accusations 
against Free Soilers fall to the ground ? 

But there is a graver view of the subject than any | 
yettaken. [am willing tosuppose that hideous wrongs | 
may be done, yet under such circumstances of igno-| 
rance or superstition, that they involve no moral guilt. 
But though the doer should stand exculpated, yet all | 
the natural consequences of the wrong will be visited | 
upon the world. And as all wrong violates the moral! 
order of the universe, it must result in suffering and | 
loss, just as certainly as contact with fire brings pain. 
So Mr. Phillips prays that women may be allowed to 
vote ; knows that they will violate their express or im- 
plied oath to the Constitution if they do not vote, and 
commit ‘ sin’ if they do ; knows that ‘ many will vote; ’ 
and even supposing that some can vote under such cir- 
cumstances as will not incur personal guilt, yet he also 
knows that the inevitable natural consequences of their 
wrong-doing will be visited upon themselves and the 
world for ever! Now, this is not Ethics, but Diabol- 
ics,—I must have a new word for a new iniquity! Mr. 
Phillips said, a little before this, that he claimed ‘to 
know right from wrong.’ And he offers this ‘ Theory 
and Practice of ‘ Diabolism’ in proof. 

But now look at the Logic by which he defends his 
horrible doctrines. I will refer, though with cendensa- 
tion, to every one of his arguments or analogies. He 
would defend Daniel Webster’s right to speak, and Or- 
ville Dewey’s right to lecture, and the colored man’s 
right to enlist in the militia, and any man’s right to 
belong to any religious denomination, and to worship in 
any church, though he would not ‘ for all California’ do 
the things that have been done under these rights. But 
is it possible he can be so blind as not to see that the 
right to speak, to lecture, to defend one’s country or 
keep the peace, to investigate and choose one’s religious 
faith, and to worship God, are, every one of them, 
rights to do right things,—RIGHTS TO DO RIGHT THINGS, 
I repeat? But if voting under our government be a 
‘sin,’ and non-voting, for the voter, be perjury, then 
voting, in all forms and under any conceivable circum- 
stances, is wrong. There is no way to vote without in- 
curring either moral eyil or natural evil,—generally 
both, always the latter. Mr. Phillips, therefore, peti- 
tions to make all women offenders. It isa thousand 
times worse than the old Popish doctrine of Indulgen- 
ces. There, they sold indulgences to commit sin only 
to customers who applied, and had the money to pay. 
Here, he forces the indulgences upon all women, 
whether sought for or not, and gives them gratis. 

There is, or lately was, a sect of religionists in India 
called Thugs, who traversed the country from side to 


| side, decoyed strangers to travel with them, by showing 


all acts of apparent kindness and courtesy, then fell 
upon them and murdered and robbed them. Should 
Mr. Phillips petition the East India Company to make 
Thuggery lawful, throughout all its dominions, knowing 
that many would become Thugs, and that all who did 
not become so would violate some ‘express or implied 
oath,’ he would have a case exactly parallel to the one 
he now defends. For can Thuggery itself be any thing 
worse than a ‘ covenant with Death and an agreement 
with Hell’? But this must suffice for this time. 

Mr. Editor, this controversy has been eminently pain- 
fal to me, and, I fear, not useful to the public. I re- 
spect the talents and zeal of my opponent in the noble 
cause of Human Freedom, and I honor the self-denial of 
any man, who, at great sacrifices, subjects his life to 
his convictions of duty. But this controversy has been 
now protracted, I suppose, far beyond what either of 
the parties to it originally expected. According to all 
rules, as I am the party assailed, the closing word be- 
longs tome. There are great questions between the 
anti-slavery voters and non-voters, which I should be 
willing to discuss; for I have long wished that we 
might have their codperation at the polls. I therefore 
propose to Mr. Phillips, again and for the third time, 
that our discussion, if more discussion there is to be, 
shall be so directed as to make political principles more 
luminous, instead of political characters Jess estimable. 
As neither of us is a candidate for any public office, we 
do not come within that great moral rule which justifies 
the-public discussion of private vices or delinquencies. 

HORACE MANN. 


* GF Anexchange profanely calls a clergyman smoking 











in the street, a theological steam engine in breeches. 


REV. BE A. STOCKMAN. > 
-  Cummixeton, April 3, 1858. 
Mr. Epitor: . 

A religious society, under the ministry of Rev. E. A. 
SrockMan, held its first meeting here yesterday, and a 
soul-stirring meeting it was. Mr. Stockman is @ pow- 
erful and uncomprgmising foe of oppression, in every 
form—of the cold and merciless superstition and intol- 
erance that pervades the theology of our churches—of 
every thing that stands between the unfettered soul of 
man and his Maker. Mr. S. has had calls (tempting 
in a pecuniary point of view) to preach for several 
different congregations ; but in each of which he would 
be more or less fettered on the subject of American sla- 
very. He has refused them all, and comes here, in the 
face of the bitterest opposition, of obloquy, detraction 


“and ridicule from the old societies, to preach to & con- 


gregation poor, it may be, in purse, but rich in hu- 
manity, and untrammelled by sect or party. 

I should like to give you an abstract of his sermons 
of to-day, but I forbear, knowing the crowded state of 
your columns. ADELPHOS. 





SALLIE HOLLEY. 

This eloquent advocate of truth and justice, in oppo- 
sition to robbery and wrong, lectured at the Town Hall 
in Dover, according to notice, on Thursday evening, 
the 14th inst. The number in attendance was large, 
considering the very unfavorable state of the weather, 
and the speaker succeeded in rivetting the attention, 
if not in enlisting the sympathies, of her audience. 
Cold and hard must be the heart that can resist her el- 
oquent and touching appeals. ; 

Should Miss Holley visit Dover again, she will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome, and call out an overflowing 
house. Ww. 





STEAMER ‘INDEPENDENCE’ WRECKED AND 
BURNT—GREAT LOSS OF LIFE. 
New Orteans, April 23. 

The Steamer ‘ United States,’ from Aspinwall, arriv- 
ed here to-day, with dates from California to the Ist of 
April. 

The steamer ‘ Independence’ was lost on the 16th of 
February, having run ashore on the shoals off Margaret- 
ta Island, where she took fire and burnt. About 500 
passengers were on board, all of whom leaped into the 
water, and tried to swim ashore. One hundred and 
fifty of them were lost. Margaretta Island is on the 
coast of Lower California. 

After striking, the Independence backed off, but 
finding eight feet of water in her hold, Capt. Samp- 
son ordered the pilot to run her ashore on the beach, 
at a spot 300 yards from land. There the ship took 
fire from the intense heat of the furnaces ; the flames 
spreading rapidly, and creating the most frightful con- 
sternation among the passengers, a heavy surf running 
at the time. All the boats were swamped in trying to 
make the first trip ashore. 

To add to the horrors of the scene, the fire reached 
the powder magazine, which exploded, scattering the 
fragments in every direetion. Many of the passengers 
were blown into the sea, and others jumped, and were 
immediately carried off by the strong current that was 
sweeping from the shore. Many who had previously 
reached the shore were unable to render any assist- 
ance, and were obliged to remain passive spectators of 
the destruction of hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren, by fire and in the sea. 

The number actually lost has been variously estimated 
at from 150 to 200. The ship finally swung round 
broadside to the beach, where the coal also took fire, 
and she was totally destroyed. The passengers who 
were saved, found themselves on an uninhabited island, 
without water, where they remained 46 hours in a con- 
dition of intense suffering. Finally, by firing a can- 
non, they attracted the attention of some whaling ves- 
sels lying }.. Magdalen bay, a few miles off, who came 


| to their assistance with provisions, and finally took 


them off. 





— 


ta A Hieu Scuoor ror Grats is strongly advocated. 
And why should not girls enjoy as good opportunities 
for school instruction as boys? Now the latter have de- 
cidedly the advantage ; for the high schools to which 
they are admitted, while girls are not admitted, allow of 
more thorough mental culture than it is possible for the 
grammar schools to afford. What justice or propriety 
is there in this distinction? Is it worthy of Boston? Is 
it not a fact that, as a general thing, girls take to learn- 
ing as well, or even better, then bene Why should 
they not be on a footing of equality, then, as to oppor- 
tunities in the pursuit of it? Can any body tell why? 
Over in Charlestown they understand this matter. If 
the city fathers doubt the eagerness with which female 
intellect advances to mental culture, or its capacity, or 
its suceess, let them visit the fine high school that 
thrives at the base of the monument. If they still 
doubt, let them go among the female teachers of Bos- 
ton, talk with some of the best, and see if they do not 
say they are graduates from the Charlestown public 
schools. In this matter of treating the sexes on a foot- 
ing of equality, as to schools, Faneuil Hall is behind 
Bunker Hill. This should be the case nolonger. Every. 
girl should be entitled, as of right, to the splendid 
dowry which a well-conducted high school can furnish. 
It is the most precious gift that a fortunate community 
can bestow ; and Boston will not do its whole duty un- 
til it makes amp!e provision for its distribution to every 
one of its deserving daughters. We hope this move- 
ment for a high school will be successful.— Boston Post. 

| 

Joux P. Jewett & Co.—The attention of our readers 
is called to the list of valuable books published and to 
be published by Messrs. Jewett & Co., advertised in 
another column. _Their’s is now one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in New England. And what is not a lit- 
tle to their credit, they have tried the experiment, and 
succeeded, of publishing only works of a genuine value, 
whose tendency is to make the world wiser and better, 
and thus hasten along ‘the good time coming’ when 
every man shall know God as his Father, and Man as 
his Brother. We hardly need single out any of the 
books in their list, as above the others worthy of special 
commendation, at this time. Some of them we have 
already noticed, and shall notice others as we have 
leisure and opportunity.— Hartford Republican. 





Tue Stave TRape.—We learn from a credible source 
that three Portuguese captains and one Catalan mer- 
chant arrived from Cuba by the Cherokee and Black 
Warrior steamers, and are now in this city, making 
arrangements for despatching vessels to the coast of 
Africa, to engage in the slave trade between that coast 
and Cuba. They have already contracted for three elip- 
pérs, to be built at Baltimore, and are making other 
preparations in this city. 

Itis known that there are in this city several merean- 
tile houses engaged in the slave.trade, and that half a 
dozen vessels have recently left this and other American 
ports for the African coast. These vessels clear for some 
Cuban port, where they never arrive ; and being pro- 
vided with false papers, and sailing under the American 
flag, they succeed in reaching the coast, obtaining 
cargoes of slaves and landing them in Cuba, with the 
connivance and complicity of the Spanish authorities.— 
-Vew York Times. 





Seizure of a Portuguese Slaver by the Domin- 
ican Government.—Saxto Domixco, Feb. 20.—Some 
short time since, the Portuguese schooner Ceres, a well- 
known slaver, and companion of the Venus, presented 
herself at Curacoa. Her true character was immediately 
suspected ; but the local government, in spite of existing 
treaties, satisfied itself with warning her off. She pro- 
ceeded to Porto Plata, with intentions to await there a 
new equipment from Trinidad de Cuba. However, the 
authorities of that small place acted with most praise- 
worthy zeal and en As soon as she was suspected, 
General Pelletier, the Commandant-at-Arms, visited 
her, and, his suspicions being confirmed, she was laid 
under an embargo. The supreme government of the 
Republic, having received information of these circum- 
stances, dispatched one of their men-of-war to Porto 
Plata, and conveyed the Ceres to the city of Santo 
Domingo, where the master and his crew were arrai 
ed before the Supreme Court, and found guilty of hav- 
ing been en, in the traffic of slaves, declared pi 
by the laws of the Republic. The Captain, who calis 
himself Tomassina, has been sentenced, with his mate 
and pilot, to sage opal in prison, and the rest of the crew 
to one year. vessel is claimed by the Dominican 
Government as a prize. 





E= The Cleveland Herald gives the partic- 
ulars of a recent movement on the part of 
the women of Ash » Ashland Co., Ohio, to restrain 
thie liquor traffiic, which is quite novel. The Herald 
says: ‘Some hundred of them, backed by gentlemen, 

to the grocery of Anthony Jacobs, and 
ed him to discontinue the sale of liquor, and the use of 
the ‘ bagatelle’ board, which had enticed many of the 
the youth and some of the married men from 
homes. He refused, and ot netfee 
telle’ into kindling-wood, and emptied his liquors. 
then visited another 
which itulated. Mrs. Wirtz, better known as 
* Mother Yonkers,’ was obstinate, and the spigots were 
pulled from her whiskey barrels, and now not a drap 
of the critter can a solitary horseman, which may be 

y 


Ww 
seen in the twilight of a day winding his way into 
that ss Us ecpeer tab 


town, obtain to put into 


gn-| tients every comfort compatible with the chief purpose of 


grocery and a tavern, both of} first 


oe eae 


[=> On the 28th ult., the bill to prevent fu- 
= slaves and manumitted negroes from settling in 
nsylvania, was defeated in the House of Represent- 
atives of that State. The vote, on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the second reading of the bill, stood yeas 28, 
nays 50—as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Barton, B iw, 
Brock, Campbell, Demers, Eyster, Flanigen, ? 
Hill, (Fayette,) Hook, Hutchinson, Kilgore, Laury, 
(Lehigh,) Magee, Meany, Merriman, Mott,Piper, Rowe, 
— Skinner, Taylor, Walter, Waterbury, Williams, 
Y ost —28, 

Nayvs— Messrs. Abraham, Alexander, Appleton, 
Atherton, Beale, Bergstresser, Chamberlin, Chase, Col- 
lins, Cook, Denison, Foster, Frits, Fulton, Gilmore, 
Gray, Gwin, Hammer, Harris, Hart, Hickman, Hill, 
(Erie,) James, Kelso, Kilbourn, Kingsley, Kinnear, 
Knight, Lancaster, Landis, Lowry, (Tioga,) M’Connel, 
M’Donnald, M’Granahan, M’Kee, Mellinger, Moore, 
Passmore, Porter, Pownal, Raney, Richards, Rubicam, 
Seltzer, Sergeant, Walker, Warton, Wright, Zerby, 
Schell, Speaker—60. 


The Providence Methodist Conference closed 
its session, at New Bedford, on Tuesday. The Confer- 
ence resolutions denouncing American Negro 
Slavery and the Fugitive Save Law, which it declared 
* most barbarous, cruel, unjust, and wicked.’ 


t2> The. Ursuline Convent matter has been 
finally set to rest, and the rejection of the bill for the 
appropriation of $50,000 in effect placed beyond recall, 
for this session, at least,by the withdrawal, in the House, 
of Mr. Lord’s motion to reconsider a vote of the House 
sustaining a certain decision of the chair. 


The ‘ Black Swan.—Miss Greenfield sailed 
in the Cunard steamer Asia, on her last trip, for Eu- 
rope. She engaged a first cabin state-room, and was 
accompanied by her manager, Mr. Kemp, (white,) two 
serving women, (white,) and a young serving man, 
(white. ) 


Fugitive Slave-—A negro was seen to run 
down to the river on the Kentucky side, near James- 
town, on Sunday, and jumping into the river, swam 
over to the Ohio side, landing near Pendleton. After 
resting himself, for he was very much fatigued, he 
started off for the hills. Shortly after, two white men 
were seen to ride down to the edge of the river and cross 
over. They were in pursuit of the negro, who was a 
runaway slave. They had tracked him to the river, 
and ascertained he had crossed over. They had chased 
him from near Alexandria, the county seat of Campbell 
county. We have not learned whether the slave has 
yet been re-captured.—Cincinnati Gaz. 

What an item to be going the rounds for a free peo- 
ple to read !—Commonwealth. 


Horrible Murder.—In Fall River, on Sun- 
day night of last week, an Irishman named John Mur- 
phy murdered his wife in a most brutal manner. He 
bound her hands and feet, and then forced her to swal- 
low vitriol. He threatened the children’s lives if they 
told of it. The miscreant made his escape, but was 
soon after secured. 


“Batices of “Rieetings, ke 








tr PLYMOUTH COUNTY. Ayprew T. Foss, an 
Agent of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows :-— 


Bridgewater .............. Friday eve’g, April 29. 
Paper Mill Village, do. ..... Sunday fore- May 1. 
noon and afternoon, 

JoppaVillage,E. Bridgewater wee @t. ke 
E. Bridgewater Town Hall...Tuesday nis. 
Hanson, Howland’s Hall,...Wednes, ‘* 6s 4. 
South Hanson............: Thursday ‘ ~ 
Pembroke, Town Hall...... Friday o “ 6. 
Abington, Town Hall, ‘forenoon and ae 3 8 
noon, Sunday, 5 

FIQROFEE 2 os weccnceccevess Sunday eve’g, +. 
S. Scituate, Union Hall..... Tuesday, 7 1. 
Do. Town Hall..... Wednesday wate | 2 
Scituate, Town Hall,...... Thursday, ss. 2, 
Hingham, New Hall,....... Friday,  ...18. 
Plymouth ........+--++++- Sunday, as aes | 


[ar Will the friends in the several towns and villa- 
ges where the appointments are made take all possi- 
ble care to secure places for and give notice of the lec- 
tures ? 

Without further notice, it may be understood, that 
the Sunday meetings in the above list will be meetings 
of the County Society, at which we hope to see a gen- 
eral rallying of the friends of freedom. 

In behalf of the Society, LEWIS FORD. 





tar PARKER PILLSBURY, an Agent of the Massa- 
chusetts A. S. Society, will speak in 
a pee ELE Friday, 


April 29. 
Lewelh. 2i5 5 10 i S85 bce Sunday, 


May 1. 





t=” SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. A. 8. 
Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Manchester, N. H.,...... Sunday eve’g, May 1. 
Concord, ein git ere Thursday ‘‘ ss 5. 
Milford, | ST Sunday #4 ed 8. 





te J. J. LOCKE, an Agent of the Mass. Anti-Sla- 
very Society, will speak at NEWMARKET, N. H., on 
Saturday and Sunday next, (April 30 and May 1.) 





(Ze MEETING AT LOWELL. On Sunday, May 
Ist, an Anti-Slavery meeting will be held at Wells’ 
Hall, in Lowell ;—to be attended by Parker PiLtspury 
and (probably) Srernen S. Foster. 





i= LORING MOODY will lecture on Slavery in 
pe ee eee Sunday  eve’g, May 1. 
Raynham ........-+.-- Monday ‘* eo 2: 


The ‘ burden’ of these lectures will be—the dangers 
and perils of being a Christian, in this country. 
Friends are requested to make all needful arrange- 
ments. 


tar HENRY C. WRIGHT will hold a meeting in 
Concord, Mass., on Sunday, May 1. In East Stough- 
ton, Saturday evening and Sunday, May 7 and 8. 
Subject : Progress of: individual and social Man } and 
the obstacles in the way of true Progress, especially. 
war and slavery. 


[7 PLACE WANTED—in the country, for a likely 
colored boy, in his thirteenth year, and large.of his 
age. He is desirous to go upon a farm. Application 
may be made to Samvet May, Jr., 21 Cornhill. 























DR. CHARLES MUNDE’S 
Water-Cure Establishment, 


AT 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

HIS Establishment is situated at Florence, (former- 

ly Bensonville,) on the bank of the small, but limpid 
and romantic Mill River, two miles and a half from the 
Connecticut, and the Northampton Rail Réad Depot, 
abont four miles from the beautiful and majestic 
Mount Holyoke, seven hours’ ride from New York, and 
about five from Boston and Albany, in one of the pleas- 
antest and healthiest regions of New England. air 
is pure and bracing, and the little valley about the Es- 
tablishment is surrounded by w hills, with 
shady walks, and abundantly supplied with springs of 
the purest, softest and coldest nite water. Neither 
fevers nor any of the summer diseases which prove so 
fatal in New York and further South, are known in this 
part of the country. The new and spacious buildings 
offer all the conveniences for Water-Cure purposes, 
such as large plunge, douche and other baths, airy 
lodging rooms and parlors, separate for either sex, a 
piano, an apparatus for gymnastics, two boats for the 
suse of the pees. ete. The Doctor being the earliest 
disciple of Priessnitz living, and now the oldest hydropa- 
thie physician existing, (his writings on Water-Cure 
being in the hands of every Berepean k/dropath,) hopes 
to respond to any reasonable expectations from the 
Water-Cure System, made on the of those suffer- 
ers who may confide themselves to him. He, as well as 
his wife, will exert themselves to ensure to their pa- 


their residence in the Establishment. 
Persons 


treatment, should Pai 
blankets, twe com bles, or a feather bed, three or 


four linen sheets, six towels, and some old linen. In 


ought to be very icular in their statements, men- 
tioning their age, constitution, earlier diseases 


TERMS: 

For Treotment and Board, $10 per week. Ladies 
and Gentlemen accompanying patients, and rooming 
with them, $5 per week ; if occupying rooms by them- 
selves, full price. Children, under ten 
vants, not receiving 





- NEW BOO 








KS, 
OF RARE INTEREST AND VALUE, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
‘BOSTON, 


oO to the unparalleled draft upon our resources, 

during the past year, on account of the unexam- 

pled sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a large number of 
most valuable manuscripts were obliged to lie untouched 

in our safe, waiting a favorable moment to appear in, 
print. We have availed ourselves of the earliest mo- 

ment, and now offer them to the readers of good books. 

Most of them are issued. These still in press will be 
published speedily. 

—_—_—-—— 


THE KEY: THE KEY! 
To 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 


BY HARRIET BERCHER STOWE. 
THIS GREAT WORK IS NOW READY, 
Price—60 ets. paper; 75 cts. cloth. 

80,000 PUBLISHED, FIRST EDITION. 
59,300 copies ordered in advancg of publication. 
For 8ALe BY aL. BooxseLiens. 
shinies 
TEE SHADY SIwp®; 

Or, Lire tn a Country Parsonace, 

BY A PASTOR'S WIFE. 

This volume is designed, in a measure, as a contrast 
to that charming little book, Sunny Side, and we doubt 
not thet it will meet with quite as favorable a reception 
as that work. It is written in an admirable style, and 
he who commences its perusal will hardly beable to stop 
until he has gone through. Price 75 cts. 

—_—_—~——___ 


Count Struenzee the Skeptic, and 
. THE CHRISTIAN, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MRS. WILSON. 

This most interesting work contains the history of the 
last days of this distinguished man, and the account of 
his numerous interviews and conversations with his 
pastor, Muntor, through whose instrumentality he was 
led to abandon his skepticism, and embrace the religion 
of Jesus. Price, 62 1-2 cts. 

——>——_ 


THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST, 


BY W. G. SCHAUFFLER, 
Missionary at Constantinople. 

A portion of this most admirably written volume of 
Meditations on the last hours of our Savior upon earth, 
was published some years since, and met with great fa- 
vor from the religious public. The work has been re- 
written, and very much enlarged, and is again offered 
to the community. We would not say a word in its 
commendation to those who bave read the volume as 
originally published. To those who love to go with the 
Redeemer of men, to meditate in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, or upon the mount of Olives, or by the sea of Gal- 
ilee, this volume will afford a vein of sacred thought. 


’ Price $1 00. 


Dr. Beecher’s Third Volume, 


We have just issued the third volume in the series of 
the writings of this venerable and eloquent man, as 
has been lately said of him by some one, ‘the father of 
more brains than any other man in the country.’ This 
volume contains his Sows of TuroLocy, and his cele- 
brated Trial for Heresy before the Presbytery and Synod 
of Cincinnati, with a superb steel Portrait by Andrews. 
Price $1. No clergyman’s library is complete without 
Dr. Beecher’s writings. 

—_—_———— 


White Slavery in the Barbary States 


BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER, U. 5. 8. 
Mlustrated with 50 superb designs by Billings, engraved 
; by Baker, Smith & Andrews, Price, 50 cts. 
This superb volume in its typography and illustra- 
tions, and elegant in its omposition, being one of the 
finest productions of its ccomplished author, is offered 
o the public in this must attractive form, with the 
hope that thousands may peruse its glowing pages, and 
from them receive fresh stimulus in their efforts to ele- 
vate humanity from degradation and wrong. They will 
learn from it that in years past, White Men as well as 
Blacks have felt the galling yoke of slavery. 
———— 


Judge Jay’s Writings on Slavery, 
In one volume, 12 mo., with @ portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 

Who has rendered more efficient services to the cause 
of humanity than the venerable Judge Jay? His col- 
lective writings will be among the very best contribu- 
tions to the anti-slavery literature of the country. 





Philosophy of Mysterious Rappings, 

Or, Tue Dynamic Laws anp Retations or Man, 

BY DR. E. C. ROGERS, 

A learned and philosophical exposure of the modern 
belief in spiritual manifestations, showing, most conclu- 
sively, that we need not go to the spirit world to ac- 
count for those things, but that they can all be explain- 
ed by human agency, and upon philosophical principles. 
Let the believers in spiritual rappings read this able 
and conclusive work. Price $1 00. 

—_—@———_ 

TEE SILENT UGuAND; 
Or, Leaves or ConsoLaTION FOR THE AFFLICTED, 
BY MRS. H. DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 

This volume is a compilation from the best prose wri - 
ters and poets of America and England, of their most 
beautiful pieces, for the solace of those who mourn the 
loss of pear and dear friends. Price $1 00. 

eee 
GERMAN UNCIE TOM, 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR HUTTEN. 
In one volume octavo. Price 50 ets. 

The English language has been exhausted in praise 
of this unrivalled tale ; and this translation into the 
German language we believe will be as popular among 
the large German population in this country. 

——— ene 


BOOK OF 1000 ANECDOTES, 
HUMOROUS, GRAVE AND WITTY, 
BY M. LAFAYETTE BRYN, M. D. 

There are hours when men neéd relaxation from the 
sterner labors of life, both bodily and mental. In these 
seasons, such a volume as the above is a desirable com- 

nion, and affords that relief which the mind needs. 

rice, $1.00. 
————- 
IN PRESS, TO BE ISSUED SPEEDILY, 
GIDDINGs’ S&S a 

The Congressional speeches of this distinguished and 
uncompromising anti-slavery veteran, who is still bat- 
tling nobly with the powers of darkness, complete in 
one volume, 12 mo., with a portrait. Price, $1.00. 

——— 


Key to Uncle Tom, in German. 


This work is now being translated into German, by 
one of our best German scholars, and will be issued 
soon after the publication of the English edition. 





WRITINGS OF 


PROF. BELA B. EDWARDS, D. D., 


BY REV. PROF. PARK, D. D. 
WITH A MEMOIR, BY DR. PARK. 

This work, which has been unavoidably delayed, will 
— in two volumes, 12 mo., about the Ist of 
April. ‘ 

The numerous admirers of Dr. Edwards will hail 
with pleasure this announcement. The collected writ- 
ings of such a man are an invaluable contribution to 
our qr ae a so ssa ee compiled by so 
ripe a scholar as Dr. Par lemoir glows with 
the fervid enthusiasm of the Editor. - 


Complete Encyclopedia of Music, 
* BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
Assisted . , Enq, the learned 
nooomplished Editor of The Journel of Masts? 





This work will occupy an wi field, 
work ever having been compil ae on 
country or in England. It will be a con Diction- 
tb fy Pa cae Terms, a of the Science of 
» from the earliest times to the present ; a T'rea- 
tise on Harmony and Thorough Bass ; a Description 
all Musical x & com 
escape n= + a Leonie iE menbesmemekr of 
iebeitien andl most Musical ce- 


summer, 
The above valuable works are published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., BOSTON, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CieveLaxD, O20, 


And for sale by Booksellers genera.lly. 
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From the Scioto Gazette. 
RAIN ON THE ROOF. 
When the humid storm-clouds gather 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears ; 
Tis a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 


Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


There in fancy comes my mother, 
As she used in years agone, 

To survey the infant sleepers, 
Ere she left them till the dawn. 

I can see her bending o’er me, 
As I listem to the strain 

Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 
A serene, angelic pair, 
Glide around my wakeful pillow 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me 
With her eyes delicious blue ; 

I forget, as gazing on her, 
That her heart was all untrue ; 

I remember that I loved her 
As I ne’er may love again,” 

And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


There is nought in art’s bravuras 
That can work with such a spell 
In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
Whence the holy passions swell, 
As that melody of nature— 
That subdued, subduing strain, 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 
— 


SPRING.—A NEW VERSION. 


BY HOOD. 


‘Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness, come!’ 
Oh, Thomson ! void of rhyme as well as reason, 
How could’st thou thus poor human nature hum? 


There’s no such season. 


The Spring? I shrink and shudder at her name! 
For why! I find her breath a bitter blighter, 


And suffer from her blows as if they came 
From Spring the fighter. 


Her praises, then, let hardy poets sing, 
And be her tuneful laureates and upholders, 
Who do not feel as though they had a Spring 
Poured down their shoulders. 


Let others eulogise her floral shows, 
From me they cannot win a single stanza ; 
I know her blooms are in full blow—and so’s 
The influenza. 


Her cowslips, stocks and lilies of the vale, 


Her honey blossoms that you hear the bees at, 


Her tansies, daffodils, and primrose pale, 
Are things I sneeze at. 


Fair is the vernal quarter of the year, 


And fair its early buddings and its blowings— 


But just suppose consumption’s seeds appear 
With other sowings ! , 

For me, I find, when eastern winds are high, 
A frigid, not a genial inspiration ; 

Nor can, like iron-chested Chubb, defy 
An inflammation. 


Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are fables ; 

Oh, where’s the Spring in a rheumatic leg, 
Stiff as a table’s? 


I limp in agony—I wheeze and cough ; 

And shake with ague—that great Agitator ! 
Nor dream before July of leaving off 

My respirator. 


What wonder if in May itself I lack 
A peg for laudatory verse to hang on? 


Spring mild and gentle—yes, as Spring-heeled Jack 


To those he sprang on. . 


In short, whatever panegyrics lie 
In fulsome odes too many to be cited, 
The tenderness of Spring is all my eye, 
And that is blighted. 


— nee 
GENTLE EVA. 


BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. 
Have you heard the touching story, 
Told so sadly, of that clime 
Where the rose, in crimson glory, 
Brightens all the summer time? 
It tells us of a maiden— 
Golden-haired and starry-eyed— 
Young in years, by thought o’erladen, 
Who in angel beauty died. 
Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 
Sleeping by the ebbing wave, 
Wail or woe shall never grieve her, 
Shrouded in her mossy grave. 


Once she wept o’er wrong and sorrow, 
Chiidish tears so wisely shed ; 
Birds of Eden, on the morrow, 
Warbled dirges o’er her head ; 
Velvet leaf and snowy blossom 
Crowned her young and radiant brow ; 
O’er her white and heaving bosom 
Little hands are folded now. 
Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 
Sleeping by the moaning tide, 
Never more shall sorrow grieve her, 
Who in angel beauty died. 
_————. 


WEATHER WISDOM. 


The following are a few of the ‘old saws’ relating to 


the weather, which abound among us :— 
‘ A rainbow in the morning 
Gives the shepherd warning ; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight.’ 
‘ Evening red, and next morning gray, 
Are certain signs of a beautiful day.’ 


* When the glow-worm lights her lamp, 
Sure the air is always damp.’ 

* If the cock goes crowing to bed, 

He'll certainly rise with a watery head.’ 
*When yoursee a gossamer flying, 

Be sure the air is drying.’ 

* When the peacock loudly bawls, 

Soon we'll have both rain and squalls,’ 
‘If the moon shows like a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field.’ 


* When rooks fly sporting high in air, 
It shows that windy storms are near.’ 


THE LIBERATOR. 


“in a great deal of trouble, at a place called Richmond 











LETTER FROM A FUGITIVE 
Four Mire Creek, March 8th, 1853. 
My Respecrep FRIEND: 

I take this means of writing to you, knowing you to 
be a true friend to the poor down-trodden slave, and 
feeling in my heart a thankfulness to God that I can- 
not express, that [ have been permitted to reach this 
land in safety. Ihave been in this province one year 
and several months, having a large family to provide 
for, and being a stranger, without one dollar to call my 
own; and the climate not agreeing with me, I have 
been sick nearly all this winter. In consequence of 
this, and other difficulties, we are now in actual want. 
I sometimes think that I cold bear with hunger and 
the cold, if my strength would allow me; and in the 
force of these thoughts, fooking at my five helpless 
children and my wife, I take my axe and go to the 
woods. . Chopping in the woods is the only kind of 
work that I can get to do; and, being faint and weak, 
T cannot make a day at that. I know I have, by all 
honest means in my power, strove to be better pre- 
pared for this severe winter than I was. If it is in 
your power to send me any money, a sum ever so small 
will be gladly received. . 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Nell last winter, when I was 


Hill. Mr. Nell favored me with an answer. Will you 
please to do the same? If you cannot assist me, (I 
pray to God that you may be able to,) I will be truly 
glad if you will write me. I have not been so fortu- 
nate, as yet, as to meet with any of my friends that I 
knew at what I once called home. In fact, I have 
been obliged by my circumstances to be more separated 
from_my own people in this-.country than I want to be. 
There is but one coJored family within four miles of us. 
I have not heard from Boston since I received a letter 
from Mr. Nell. 

I hope and pray to God every night and day that 
the Fugitive Law may be repealed soon. © ! the mise- 
ry, the sorrow that cruel Slave Bill has been the cause 
of! WhenI turned my back on my native land, I 
thought my heart would break. I then was leaving my 
wife and my children behind. But, thanks be to God, 
through all my troubles, I have them now with me. 
My wife was a free woman ; and [ can say of a truth, 
I believe her to be a sincere Christian, which is a great 
blessing to me in my present trials, Surrounded as we 
are just now by so many troubles, I can yet thank 
God, and look to heaven with a firm and blessed hope— 
a hope that reaches beyond the grave ; and believe, 
if I continue faithfal, that God will bless me, and I 
shall find rest where sickness and sorrow and pain 
cannot enter. * 

Mr. Lewis C. Caswell, No. 86 Leverett street, Bos- 
ton, gave me permission to write, when I left Boston, 
if I was in distress, and if it was in his power, he said 
he would help me, if I would write him word. I wrote 
him word, I feel myself to be greatly indebted to him | 
for what he did for me. I cannot venture to speak the 
fullness of my heart, for fear this letter might not 
reach you, Yours respectfully, 

DAVID BROWN. 


{ We publish the above letter for a two-fold rea- 
son: first, as one proof, among ten thousand, of the 
cruel sufferings whieh the people of the United States, 
by their laws, are inflicting upon their poor and needy 
brethren ; and, secondly, to say, that if any person 
wishes to send a little pecuniary aid to D. Brown, 





(whom we have reason to think a very worthy as well | lina ’—‘ The honorable preéminently piratical member | 


as destitute man,) and will send it to the undersigned, 

21 Cornhill, Boston, it shall be faithfully forwarded. | 

A small suin for immediate need has been already sent. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 





A WORD TO GERRIT SMITH. 
Boston, April 15, 1853. 
To Gerrit Sira : 
Dear Frrenp,—In your speech at the Jerry Rescue 
Celebration, you say :-— 





‘It will not be long before he [Cnartes Sumyer] 
will learn that no piracy, and least, slavery, the most | 
atrocious form of piracy, can come within the pale or | 
protection of law. . . . Only one thing is wanting to| 
the destruction of slavery, and that is, that we should | 
agree to regard it, like any other piracy, as an OUTLAW 
—an unprotected, infamous outlaw. ... May every | 
returning anniversary of the rescue of Jerry be hailed | 
by multitudes of enthusiastic men and women! From 
year to year, may it be observed, while there remain 
among us any monsters engaged in the business of re- 
ducing Jerrys to slavery! From year to year, till ev- 
ery anti-slavery man shall become convinced that the 
only way to subdue the slaveholder is to brand him as 
a pirate !’ 


Thus you, justly, as I think, regard slavery as ‘ PI- 
racy,’ and every slaveholder as a ‘ prrare,’ beyond the 
‘ pale and protection’ of constitutional and statute law. 
Slavery and slaveholders, as such, can have no legal 
existence any where. 

Many of these outlawed pirates are members of 
Congress. Twenty-five of them, at least, are there as 
the representatives of slavery. They were nominated, 
chosen and sent there by pirates, and solely with a view 
to protect them in their illegal, inhuman maraudings 
upon humanity. These outlawed pirates are there to 
control the national government, and to use it to pro- 
tect, extend and perpetuate slavery. And thus far, 
from its foundation, they have succeeded in their aims. 

Do you think these representatives of piracy have a | 
constitutional right to seats in Congress? You do not; 
you have frequently spoken and written to that effect, 
earnestly, and with great fidelity to truth and justice, 
calling attention to the fact, that slavery can have no 
legal existence, and that all who are in Congress, sent 
there by the Slave Power, and to look after its interest, 
have no constitutional right to seats in that body. 

You are a member elect to Congress, and are about 
to take your seat, side by side, with pirates. What 
will you do, when you tgke your seat, and find one of 
these pirates on your right hand and another on your 
left? Will you take them by the hand and welcome 
them to seats in that House, as equally entitled with 
yourself to all the privileges, courtesy and respect of 
members of that body, and law-makers for a great na- 
tion? Will you deliberate, advise and cgunsel with 
those whom you regard as ‘infamous outlaws,’ as 
* most atrocious pirates,’ to ‘ establish justice, secure 
liberty,” and elgvate and protect the character and hap- 
piness of twenty-five millions of your fellow-beings ? 
Will you recognise piratieal outlaws as being competent 
to watch over the lives, liberties and happiness of this 
nation ? 

Can you descend from that high eminence to which | 
your private, social and public virtues have raised you, | 
and which have so endeared you to the hearts of 4ll| 
who love you, and to whom your name has been a tow- 
er of strength to encourage them to be true to God 
and Humanity, to become the boon political conpanion | 
of pirates—slave-breeders, slave-traders, slave-hunters ? 
You are a husband and father. Will you sit down in 
the National Council as an equal companion with those 
who traffic in infants and mothers and fathers, whe de- 
spise the holiest relations and affections of life, and 
crush under their feet all the endearments of home? 

No, you cannot! Reason, conscience, self-respect, 
will not allow you thus to prostitute the noble, manly 
nature God has given you. What will be your first 
step, as you enter Congress? Your soul, I think, can 
give but one answer. You will make a motion to expel 
from the House a/l who are there to represent ‘slavery 
and watch over its interests, on the ground that they 
have no constitutional right to be there. If they are 
not expelled, you will, obedient and true to justice and 
humanity, leave your seat, go home, and report to your 
constituents that you cannot outrage your moral nature 
by associating with ‘outlawed pirates,’ to watch over 
the private, social and public morals and interests of a 
nation. Such a termination of your Congressional ca- 
reer would be a testimony against this crime of all 
crimes that would be felt, and it would endear you to 
the hearts of the wise and -good in all coming time. 








from a mob; from the hands of a tyrannical Govern- 


butcher. 


Suppose twenty-five Algerine pirates, fresh from 
deeds of rapine and murder, should enter Congress. 
They are there to control the action of that body, and 
to shape it all to favor, to protect and perpetuate pira- 
cy. They have no constitutional or legal right to be 
there. You move that they be expelled the House. 
The House refuses to expel them, but recognises them as 
being entitled to equal respect agd honor with your- 
self, as members of that body. Would you remain in 
your seat as an associate legislator with such men ? 
I cannot think you would. Congress itself would be 
an illegal body. P 

The representatives of slavery, as you view the mat- 
ter, have no more legal right to be there, as legislators, 
than would those Algerine pirates. As a legislator, 
will you remain the equal political associate of these 
« monsters,’ these ‘infamous outlaws,’ these ‘ 4meri- 
can pirates,’ to secure the blessings of ‘life, liberty and 
happiness ’ to your constituents and their posterity ? 

But encugh. I know you too well to suppose that an 
apology for the above remarks would be desirable or 
acceptable to you. They are the suggestions of a true 
friend. HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


p. 8. Tam just informed that you penned and read 
to the meeting at the Jerry Rescue celebration, Oct. 
Ist, 1852, in Syracuse, the following’ Resolutions, 
which were there unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That inasmuch as slavery is the most fla- 

ut wrong to its victim, and, therefore, the deepest 
insult to his Maker; and inasmuch as the sole end of 
law is to protect man and honor God, there can be no 
law for slavery. 

Resolved, That Constitutions and Statutes, so far as 
they undertake to legalize slavery, are but sham laws 
and no laws, 

Resolved, That to trample on what is sham law and 
no law is to honor true law; and that the rescuers of 
Jerry did, therefore, prove themselves to be law-abiding 
instead of law-breaking men. 

Resolved, That Jerry was rescued, not by a mob, but 


ment, and by lovers of law and order. 

Resolved, That slavery is to be overthrown, not by 
speeches and writings, which, however learned and el- 
oquent, admit its legalization, and therefore its respect- 
ability; but by a regenerated public sentiment, which 
shall assign to slavery its preéminent place among pi- 

ates, : 

Resolved, That the rescue of Jerry, being of incaleu- 
lable value, as an efficient teacher and practical ex- 
pounder of sound doctrines in regard to law, and slave- 
ry, and kidnapping, should be celebrated every year, 
until there shall no longer be a wretch who dares to be 
a kidnapper, and no longer bea slaveholder to give 
employment to a kidnapper. 

Resolved, That we solemnly pledge ourselves to each 
other, to the oppressed, and to the God of the oppress- 
ed, that, come what will to our- property, liberty 
or life,” we will obey no law, and know no law, for 
slavery. 

Thus you most justly assign to slaveholders a ‘ PRE- 
EMINENT PLACE AMONG PIRaTrs.’ Will you sit with 
them, and, in your official capacity, recognise them as 
honorable men, as you will J. R. Gipprnes? Will you 
welcome them to your side, as fellow law-makers, as 
you will him ?—especially when you have decided that 
they have no legal right to be there? They have not 
only no right to be there themselves, but their being 
allowed to be there makes your presence there, and the 
presence of every other member, unconstitutional.— 
While these outlawed pirates are there, Congress itself 
is an illegal body, and its acts are null and void. A 
crew of pirates on the sea have as really a constitution- 
al right to legislate for this nation, as has Congress, 
with those ‘ outlawed pirates’ in it. 

‘The honorable outlawed member from South Caro- 


from Louisiana !’ 
An@'this, of course, should be your form of address to 
the representatives of slavery. Plainly, your first 
word in Congress should be to move to expel all the 
‘outlawed pirates’ from that body, as having no legal 
right to be there. H.C. W. 


How will this sound in Congress ? 


a 


EXTRACT 





FROM A LYCEUM LECTURE UPON THE ‘ LITERATURE OF | 


FICTION AND THE LITERATURE oF FACT.” 


* * This principle has found its undisguised and | 
ye A . : . sas . | 
ultimate expression in another form of factitious* lite- | 


rature, which would seem to have exhausted the ex- 


poetry in vogue in England, a few years ago, which was 
designated as the ‘Satanic school of poetry.’ This 
school has been recently reproduced among ourselves, in 
prose, and originated a new species of literature, which 
may be called the Literature of Compromise. 
authentic utterance was heard on the 7th of March, 
1850—a day ever-memorable in the history of the fall 
of angels. Since then, it has been exceedingly prolific 
in every department, saving always poetry. That 
fountain it has not polluted, and, thanks to Nature’s 
unquenchable instincts, it cannot defile. But even the 
walls consecrated to Christ and the race Christ came to 
redeem have echoed its appalling lies. 

The first fundamental principle of the school is, that 
human law, in certain conditions, which do now exist, 
is paramount to the divine law—if the divine law, be- 
ing higher than the Blue Ridge, is a reality ; for the 
present, it is doubtful—a fiction—to be verified when 
the present emergency is passed, and there is time to 
take the altitude and bearings of the said Blue Ridge. 

The second principle of the school would, in other 
and better times, have been, of itself, a decisive proof 


of hopeless mental derangement, before any jury of; 


sane men, commissioned to make inquisition concerning 
insanity. It is, that the Union of these federal States 
will be dissolved, if the nation repents of the blackest 
sin and relieves itself of the direst curse that a people 
can commit and suffer! The final and full expression 
of these principles—the great Scripture of this litera- 
ture—is that consummation of all ‘that can be infamous 
and infernal in human legislation, the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The main body of the literature is merely com- 
mentary and exposition of that. The principle of Com- 
promise was very forcibly illustrated here, a few eve- 
nings ago, by our laureate :— 
‘That formal treaty with the devil, 

To split the difference between good and evil; 

How the old rascal in his sleeve must laugh ! 

The bond is sealed—he’s sure at least of half, 

And the sly twinkle in his cunning phiz 

Tells us right well he knows the whole is his ; 

Our souls are mortgaged to secure oppression, 

And he has made an entry for possession.’ 

I give a single illustration of this new literature. 
In the January number of a literary magazine, of the 
widest circulation, published in Philadelphia,—the city 
of Penn, the city of brotherly love,—whose editor is 
George R. Graham, was an article entitled, ‘ Black Let- 
ters, or Uncle Tom Foolery in Literature.’ ‘Uncle 


| Tom’s Cabin’ was the subject of the article, and the 


writer did his work with the spirit and the tools of a 
There was nothing like criticism, only say- 
age, indiscriminating invective. He repeated that most 
wretched, yet the best, because the only. apology yet 
offered for American slavery, derived from the social 
wrongs of England ;—another illustration, be it said 
in passing, of the Literature of Fact. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the women of Stafford House, were, 
of course, greeted with the choicest bouquets of Billings- 
gate which this odorous literature could furnish. To 
characterise the article in a few words, the writer seem- 


ed resolved to demonstrate his devotion to the power to}, 


which he liad bartered his soul, at any sacrifice of 
truth, self-respect, good sense, good taste, manly cour- 
tesy, the amenities of literature, and the commonest 
decencies of criticism. The article might have been 
written by Commissioner Ingraham or Judge Kane, 
and was most appropriately issued from the press of 
that doomed city in which they perpetrated their enor- 
mities—of that city which permitted the burning of 
Pennsylvania Hall, a temple infinitely more precious 
than the shrine of Diana of the Ephesians, or the state- 
liest Christian cathedral or republican Capitol—of that 


* This term is used as the adjective form of fact, as 
distinguished from fiction. 


| 


tremest possibilities of falsehood. There was a kind of) 


Its first | 





city, in which peaceable colored citizens stood shivering 
and aghast, amid the smoking ruins of their dwellings, 
which white mobs had destroyed, as offerings to the 
Molocheof this idolatry. 

Phat article did not exhaust the capacity of the Sa- 
tanic literature. Mr. Graham found it necessary to 
take some notice of the strictures it had called forth. 


In the March number appeared a second article—a fit £ 


sequel and companion-piece to the first. There is a 
good deal more of the same stale, stupid and most nau- 
seating declamation about English ignorance and hy- 
pocrisy, and plentiful abuse of Mrs. Srowe, for going 
to partake of English hospitality, and for her libels 
upon her own country. Here are a few specimens.* 

I shall not defend ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ; it needs it 
not. It has a higher witness than words can give it. 
Every one who has considered the intrinsic nature 
and observed the actual workings of American slavery, 
knows that it is a true record of the earth’s abomina- 
tions. Every one who has a human heart, human 
affections, and human aspirations in his bosom, feels 
it to be true, and reverently honors it, a8 one of the 
noblest offerings which literature, inspired by genius, 
ever offered upon God’s altar, for man’s service. 

I make one remark upon this case, as an illustration 
of the fearful extent to which the literature of Compro- 
mise has debauched the sentiments of the people. How 
long is it since any editor of a merely literary publica- 
tion, depending for its support mainly upon the North- 
ern opinion concerning its truth and value, would have 
ventured, as a matter of business and circulation, to 
send out his magazine loaded with the burden of two 
such articles? If I do not mistake the anti-slavery 
sentiment of even four years ago, any publisher would 
have been very speedily taught that he must thence- 
forth look for his wages exclusively to the masters 
whose devil’s work he was doing. Yet Mr. Graham 
boasts that, between the publication of his two arti- 
cles, he received three thousand new subscribers, four 
fifths of whom were north of Mason and Dixon’s line ! 

Shall we pour vials of wrath upon the head of George 

R. Graham? Poor wretch! No. He knows no god 
but money, and he tells us he is getting the price for 
which he sold his manhood. He only exhibits a single 
eruption of a disease that has eaten deep into the heart 
of the leaders of the people. The fountain of corrup- 
tion was opened and walled in with the Constitution of 
the United States, and it continued to rise and swell, 
weltering and fermenting, until it overflowed and inun- 
dated the land, on that portentous 7th of March,—that 
fatalest of all the days on which God’s blessed sun ever 
rose. 
No; let the poor wretch, Graham, pass quietly, for 
us, into the oblivion, or everlasting contempt, he has 
prepared for himself. He has only preached with 
bolder words and stronger tropes than others, greater 
than himself, that devil’s gospel, which is the Scripture 
of the new literature. He has but clothed, in its own 
appropriate language of the nether deeps, that which 
the professed minister of the Redeemer of all men had 
already proclaimed at His altar, in words filched from 
the lexicon of faith and devotion—that which scholars 
and orators have uttered, in periods of classic eloquence 
—that which a President of the new dispensation of 
Compromise has declared to be the evangel of the Union, 
in phrases stolen from the vocabulary of Freedom ; but 
which, thanks to the testimony of victorious Uncle 
Tom, with his million of copies, and ten millions of 
readers, we know—what we did not doubt —the 
great, true heart of the people, true ever to the eternal 
fact, loathes, abhors, rejects, and holds for ever and 
ever accursed. 


* The extracts are omitted, becanse they have been 
already published in Tne Liseraror. 





From the ‘ Key’ to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Suppose a fire breaks out in the streets of Bos- 
ton, while the regular conservators of the city, 
who have the keys of the fire engines and the reg- 
ulation of fire companies, are sitting together in 





some distant part of the city, consulting for the 

ublie good. The ery of fire reaches them, but! 
they think it isa false alarm. The ery is no less | 
real for all that. It burns, and rages, and roars, | 
till every body in the neighborhood sees that} 
something must be done. A few stout leaders’! 
break open the doors of the engine houses, drag | 
out the engines, .: ! begin, regularly or irregular- | 
ly, playing on the fire. But the destroyer still 
advances. Messengers come in hot haste to the| 
hall of these deliberators, and in the unselect lan- | 
guage of fear and,terror, revile them for not com- 
ing out. 

* Bless me,” says a decorous leader of the body, 
‘what horrible language these men use !’ 

‘They show a very bad spirit,’ says another ; 
‘we can’t possibly join them in such a state of 
things.’ 

Here the more energetic members of the y 
rush out to see if the thing be really so; and ina 
few minutes come back, if possible, more earnest 
than the others. 

‘O+ there is a fire!—a ‘horrible, dreadful fire! | 
The city is burning!—men, women, children, all | 
burning, perishing! Come out, come out! As 
the Lord liveth, there is but a step between us 
and death ! ’ 

‘Tam not going out ; every body that goes gets 
so says one. 

‘I’ve noticed,’ says another, ‘ that as soon as 
any body goes out to iook, he gets just so excited 
—I won't look.’ 

But by this time, the angry fire has burnt into 
their very neighborhood. The red demon glares 
into thejr windows. And now, fairly aroused, 
they get up and begin to look out. 

‘Well, there is a fire, and no mistake,’ says. 
one. 

‘Something ought to be done,’ says another. 

‘ Yes,’ says a third; ‘if it was not for being, 
mixed up with such a crowd and rabble of folks, , 
I'd go out.’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ says another, ‘ there are women | 
in the ranks, carrying ae of water! There, one) 
woman is going upa 








dder to get those children | 
out. What an indecorum! If they’d manage 
this matter properly, we would join them.’ 

And now come lumbering over from Charlestown 
the engine and fire companies. 

‘What impudence of Charlestown,’ say these 
men, ‘ to be sending over here—just as if we coul 
not put our own fires out. They have fires over 
there, as much as we do.’ 

And now the flames roar and burn, and shake 
hands across the streets. ‘They leap over the stee- 
ples, and glare demoniacally out of the church 
windows. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, do something!’ is the 
ery. ‘Pull down the houses! Blow up those) 
blocks of stores with gunpowder! Any thing to, 
stop it.’ 

Sec! now, what ultra, radical measures they are | 
going at,’ says one of these spectators. — 

Braye men, who have rushed into the thickest of 
the fire, come out, and fall dead in the street. 

‘They aré impracticable enthusiasts. They 
have thrown their lives away in foolhardiness,’ 
says another. 

So, Church of Christ, burns that awful fire ! 
Evermore burning, burning, burning, over church 
and altar: burning over senate house and forum ; 
burning up liberty, barning up religion! No 
earthly hands kindled that fire. From its sheeted 
flame and wreaths of sulphurous smoke, glares out 
upon the world the eye of that enemy who was a 
murderer from the beginning. It is a fire that, 
burns to the lowest hell! 

Church of Christ! there was an hour when this 
fire might have been extinguished by thee. Now, 
thou standest like mighty men astonished—like a 
mighty man that cannot save. But the hope of 
Israel is not dead. The Savior thereof in time of 
trouble is yet alive. 

If every church in our land were hung with 
mou if every Christian should put on sack- 
cloth—if ‘ the t should weep the 
pam ane te altar,’ and say, ‘Spare thy people, 

Lord, and give not thy heritage to paso 4 ft 
pate not too great a mourning for such a time 
as 8. - 

O, Church of Christ! consider what hath been 
said in the midst of thee. What a heresy hast 
thou tolerated in thy bosom! Thy God the defend 








| poverty. 


} 


| Ann Green Pai.irps, 


er of slavery !—thy God the patron of slave law! 
Thou hast suffered false witness against thy Re- 
deemer and thy Sanctifier. The Holy Trinity of 
heaven has been foully traduced in the midst of 
thee ; and that God whose throne is awful in jus- 
ti¢e has been made the patron and leader of op- 
pression. 

Saag is a sin against every Christian on the 
obe, 

Why do we love and adore, beyond all things, 
our God? Why do we say to him, from our in- 
most souls, ‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon earth I desire beside thee !’ 
Is this a bought up worship! Is it a cringing 
and hollow subserviency, because he is great and 
rich and powerful, and we dare not do otherwise ! 
His eyes are a flame of fire; he reads the inmost 
soul, and will accept no such service. From our 
souls we adore and love him, because he is holy, 
and just, and good, and will not at all acquit the 
wicked. We love him because he is the Lamb 
without spot, the one altogether lovely. We love 
the Holy Comforter, because he comes to convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment. ©, holy ecburch universal, throughout all 
countries and nations! O, ye great cloud of wit- 
nesses, of all people and language and tongues! 
differing in many doctrines, but united in crying, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, for he hath 
redeemed us from all iniquity !—awake! arise up! 
be not silent! ‘Testify against the heresy of the 
very elect. Your God, your glory, is slandered. 
Answer with the voice of many waters and mighty 
thunderings! Answer with the innumerable mul- 
titude in heaven, who ery, day and night—Holy, 
holy, holy! just and true are thy ways, O King of 
saints! 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
AND EQUAL POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


Fetiow Citizens :—In May next, a Convention 
will assemble to revise the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth. At sucha time, it is the right and 
duty of every one to point out whatever he deems 
erroneous and imperfect in that Instrument, and 
press its amendment on publie attention. We deem 
the extension to woman of all civil rights, a mea- 
sure of vital importance to the welfare and progress 
of the State. On every principle of natural justice, 
as well as by the nature of our Institutions, she is 
as fully entitled as man to vote, and to be eligible 
to office. In governments based on force, it might 


be pretended, with some plausibility, that woman, 


being supposed physically weaker than man, should 
be excluded from the State. But ours is a govern- 
ment professedly resting on the consent of the gov- 
erned. Woman surely is as competent to give that 
consent as man. 

Our Revolution claimed that taxation and _repre- 
sentation should be coextensive, 


While she is liable to be punished for crime, she 
is entitled to a voice in making the laws that reg- 
ulate punishments. 


lt would be a disgrace to our Schools and civil | 


Institutions, for any one to argue that a Massachu- 


setts woman, who has enjoyed the full advantage | 
of all their culture, is not as competent to forman)| 
opinion on civil matters, as the illiterate foreigner, | 
landed but a few years before upon our shores,— | 
unable to read or write,—by no means free from | 
early prejudices, and little acquainted with our In-| 


stitutions. Yet such men are allowed to vote. 
Woman, as wife, mother, daughter, and owne. 


of property. has important rights to be protected-| 


The whole history of legislation, so unequal ;ber 
tween the sexes, shews that she cannot safely trust 
these to the other sex. 
er, wife, daughter, or laborer, have ever received 
full legislative protection. Besides, our Institu- 
tions are not based on the idea of one class or sect 
receiving protection from another ; but on the well 
recognized rule, that each class or sect is entitled 
to such civil righés as will enable it to protect it- 
self. 

The exercise of civil rights is one of the best 
means of education. 


and the discussion of them under momentous 


responsibility, eall forth all the faculties and nerve | 


them to their fullest strength. 

The grant of these rights, on the part of society, 
would quickly lead to the enjoyment by woman or 
a share in the higher grades of professional em- 
loyment. Indeed, without these, mere book study 
is often but a waste of time. 


frequently forgotten almost as soon as acquired. 
The intluence of such a share on the moral con- 
dition of society is still more important. 
now into few employments, women starve each 
other by close competition ; and teo often vice bor- 
rows overwhelming power of temptation 


head. 

We hint, very briefly, at these matters. A 
circular like this will not allow room for more. 

Some may think it too soon to expect any action 
from the Convention. Many facts lead us to think 
that public opinion is more advanced on this ques- 
tion than is generally supposed. Beside, there 
can be no time so proper to call public attention 
to a radical change in our civil polity as now, when 
the whole framework of our Government is to be 
subjected to examination and discussion. It is 
never too early to begin the discussion of any de- 
sired change. ‘Tourge our claim on the Conven- 
tion, is to bring the question before the proper 
tribunal, and secure, at the same time, the imme- 
diate attention of the general public. 

Massachusetts, though she has led the way in 
most other reforms, has in this fallen behind her 
rivals, consenting to learn, as to the protection of 
the property of married women, of many younger 
States. Let us redeem for her the old preémi- 
nence, and urge her to set a noble example in this, 
the most important of all civil reforms. To this 
end, we ask you to join with us in the aecompany- 


| ing petition to the Constitutional Convention. 


Assy May Atcorrt, 
Tuomas T. Stone, 
Joun W. Browne, 
Francis Jackso, 
Jostan F, Fiaaa, 
Mary Fraae, 
Evizapetu Smita, 
Euiza Barney, 
Assy H. Price, 
Witiiam C. Newt,” 
Samvet May, Jr., 
Rosert F. Waxicurt, 
Rosert Morris. 


Assy Ketrey Foster, 
Lucy Srone, 
Tuomas W. Hiaernson, 


Wenpect Paiiips, 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, 
Turopore Parker, 
Witiuan I. Bowpircn, 
Samven E. Sewatt, 
En.is Gray Lorine, 
Cuaries K. Wurpp.e, 
Ws. Lioyp Garrison, 
Harrier K, Honz, 

A. Bronson Axcorr, 


To the Convention assembled to revise the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 
The undersigned, citizens of Massachu- 
setts, respectfully ask that you will report 
an amendment to the Constitution, striking 
out the word ‘ MALE’ whereyer it occurs} 
in that instrument. 





tH Those who would keep up with the history of 
those very ‘fast’ men, the pure and genuine abolition- 
ists, the disciples of Mr. Garyison and his associates, 
would do well to read the Twenty-first anual Report: 
presented to the Mass, Anti-Slavery Society by its Board | 
of Managers, January 26, 1853, and which has just 
been most beautifully printed by Messrs. Prentiss & 
Sawyer, in an octavo pamphlet of 136 pages. It is full 
of life, and ‘pitches into’ almost every man and 
every institution of the United States with a vigor that 
must render the pamphlet interesting reading, even to 
those who are as ultra in their notions in support of 
slavery as Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips are in their 
opposition to it. The abolitionists seem to have a par- 
ticular hostility to the free soilers, whom they handle 
with ungloved mawligs, Mr. Sumner and Mr. Mann 
‘catch it’ in grand style.—Boston Times. 


A Veteran Thief—In our Court Journal will 
be noticed the arrest of a colored woman, named Eliza- 
beth Wilson, charged with a complicity of robberies. 
One hundred and ninety-one indictments have been pre- 
ferred against her, and should she be convicted on each 
count to the extent of the law, she could be sentenced to 
the State Prison for nearly one thousand years.—WV. Y. 
Mirror. 

She was actuall tenced by the Court to fifteen 
years in the State Prison 


. 


ta A ‘dead letter’ containing $2500 was 
discovered in the dead letter office at Washington, last 








While, then, the | 
property and labor of woman are subject to taxa-/ 
tion, she is entitled to a voice in fixing the amount | 
of taxes, and the use of them when colleected.— | 


Neither her rights as moth- | 


Interest in great questions, | 


The learning for | 
which no use is found or anticipated, is too| 


Crowded | 


from | 
Open to woman a great variety of em- | 
ployments, and her wages in each will rise ; the} 
energy and enterprise of the more highly endowed | 
will find full scope in honest effort, and the fright- | 
ful vice of our cities will be stopped at its fountain 
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